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PUTTING DOWN RITUALISM. 


THE sentence of suspension against Mr. 
Mackonochie and the defiance with which it 
has been met raise many interesting questions. 
But we propose to deal with the subject only in 
its bearing on the expediency and the possible 
continuance of a national establishment and 
endowment of a particular form of religion. If 
the present tangle should suggest that this is 
rapidly becoming an intolerable anachronism, 
we need pay no heed to the visionaries who 
would substitute the establishment of a Chris- 
tianity without form and void. The present 
system clings to its place with the tenacity of 
English traditional habit; but the attempt to 
alter and adapt it to the times would meet 
with a fate as tragic as the recent attempt to 
alter and adapt two old houses in Tottenham- 
court-road. Nowa national Establishment and 
endowment of a particular form of religion 
necessarily implies an authority competent to 
fix the limits within which divergences from 
the common interpretation of recognised stan- 
dards shall be allowed. And farther, as a 
matter of course, in England at any rate, 
the authority that decides in the last resort 
must be national and not ecclesiastical. 
All this seems natural and easy to those Church- 
men who ex animo accept the spiritual supre- 
macy of the Crown. And it was in reliance on 
the public opinion supposed to be represented 
by such Churchmen that Lord Beaconsfield, theu 
Mr. Disraeli, jauntily proposed to put down 
Ritualism.” What was wanted was a short and 
simple method of bringing disobedient clergy- 
men to the bar of judgment, and of turning 
them out of their benefices if they refused to 
conform. Such a method the clever Premier 
thought he discerned in the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, and, therefore, he adopted it 
as his own. The Anglican Church has before 
now triumphantly secured uniformity by the 
simple expedient of excluding all unconform- 
able consciences. And it was naturally sup- 
posed that a mere caprice like Ritualism would 
b> got rid of without anything'like the fuss that 
followed the excision of Puritaniem in 1662. 

But times have changed, and conscience is 
capable of strange vagaries. The martyrs of 
1662 had no wish to cling to a Church which 
decisively forbade them the free exercise of 
their convictions. They were not echismatics. 
They would have preferred stopping in. But 
they sacrificed every preference to the one 
necessity of obeying conscience. Yet exclusion 
was not to them an excommunication from the 
true Church. When the case became clear, 
all they asked was permission to go out and be 
let alone. The stomach of public opinion, if we 


may be allowed the phrase, was stronger in 
those days than in these. The secular autho- 
rity had its way in those times; but it 
triumphed by means the mere gemory of which 
now makes men burn with indignation. : 
It is one thing, however, make a con- 
science of going out, and an@ther to make a 
conscience of stopping in. The possibility of 
the latter case arising can scarcely have occurred 
to the authora of the Public 1.5 Regula - 


tion Act. Let rulers who ho to the Prayer- 
book ought surely to have male their account 
with the catholic sentiment so carefully 
cherished by its influence. But they did 
nothing of the kind. They fondly imagined 
that they had only to pronounce the decree, 
and the recalcitrant Ritualist would walk 
out of his church into nothingness. But what 
if he will not? What if he clings to the altar 
and awaits the policeman to drag him away? 
Such a course is very unreasonable no doubt, 
as it is highly inconvenient to the great prin- 
ciple of the spiritual supremacy of the State. 
But the authors of a short and easy method 
with Ritualism ought to have been prepared for 
such a contingency. It is of no use arguing 
with the recusant that he is the minister of an 
Established Church and ought to obey its rules. 
This may be very reasonable, but from the 
Prayer-book point of view there is much force 
in the reply that he has always been taught to 
consider himself a priest of the Holy Catholic 
Church, and that as such he is not to be 
instructed in his duty by a secular tribunal. 
We are not attempting to deal with the worth 
of arguments on either side. Both sides are so 
utterly wrong that the ultimate issue will be 
decided by quite other considerations. But 
meanwhile it is pointless to tell such a 
man, as the Record does, that he can go 
outside the Ohurch and be as Ritualistic 
as he likes. For he ‘has learned from the 
Prayer-book that to go outside the Church is 
to go into outer darkness, and therefore he 
naturally prefers to remain within even at the 
expense of being worried by Lord Penzance. 
In the case of Mr. Mackonochie, it cannot be 
said that he clings to the loaves and fishes of the 
Establishment. These luxuries are, we imagine, 
not very plentiful in Baldwin’s-gardens; and 
besides Mr. Mackonochie is a decided advocate 
of disestablishment. But his theory fof the 
Church, maintained as it certainly is in the 
Prayer-book, makes individual secession im- 
possible, except at the cost of spiritual death. 
Now as the ultimate appeal of every secular 
tribunal is physical force, the immediste 
result is expected to be Mr. Mackonochie’s 
imprisonment. And it is a curious illustra- 
tion of the abnormal nature of the position, 
that the authorities who threaten bim dread 
his imprisonment very much more than he 
does. Public opinion is in the main on the 
side of legal authority at present. But public 
opinion is very illogical, and when once the 
recalcitrant clergyman is inside the prison 
walls it is almost certain to veer round 
towards the other side. After all,“ 
it will be said, ‘‘what is the question 
at issueP It is a mere matter of vest- 
ments and candles. It may be silly in clergy- 
men to attach such importance to trifles; but 
then, as one of themselves has said, mankind is 
of three sexes—men, women, and clericals, and 
the ways of the last two are past finding out, 
A great nation should not bother itself about 
trivialities of that sort. De minimis non curat 
lec. A few days in prison are quite enough for 
such an offence; let the poor mau go.” Such 
a mode of reasoning may be more sentimental 


than rational, but it is not the less convincing 
on that account to those who indulge in it. On 
the whole the law is not likely to gain in dignity 
or respect from such a contest. It may be 
inevitable under the present relations of Church 
and State. But the fact that it is so condemns 
those relations as unsuited to the times. Any 
institution which necessitates an appeal to 
physical force for the repression of religious 
aberrations lays itself open to serious question. 
And if the Establishment cannot be main- 
tained without the imprisonment of mistaken 
clergymen its days are numbered. In the pre- 
sent instance we presume that the arrest of Mr. 
Mackonochie, if carried out, will be the signal 
for fresh litigation that will open up afresh 
all the questions at issue. We await this anew 
phase of the contest with curiosity, but without 
much doubt as to its ultimate tendency. 


IRISH AGITATION. 


ACOORDING to a mode of criticism commonly 
adopted by Oonservative journals in dealing 
with opinions on foreign policy, the slightest 
hesitation in approving the Ministerial method 
of meeting an evil is indicative of indifference 
to, or even approval of, the evil in question. 
But no fear of such misinterpretation should 
deter Liberal politicians from exercising their 
right of independent judgment on the action of 
the Government in the arrest of the three Irish 


agitators. The Pall Mall Gasette is, indeed, 


good enough to say that the event offers to 
Radicals an opportunity of redeeming their 
characters; and the Daily Newe is treated as 
past hope because it has not eagerly availed 
itself of the chance. But there are two sides 
even to Irish violence. The case is complicated 
by undying memories of shameful wrongs per- 
petrated on Ireland by former generations of 
English rulers, and also by a doubt whether we 
have yet gone as far as possible in modifying 
English habits of government, and English 
laws to meet the needs of a different race, 
Robbery and assassination, by whatever fine 
names they may be called, must always receive 
stern condemnation and condign punishment. 
But the discontent and irritation, which some- 
times take this criminal mode of manifestation, 


can never be extirpated except by removing 


their causes, whether those causes lie in defective 
institutions or in the ignorance of the people 


concerned. | 
Whether the language and conduct of the 


three misguided men now in prison neces- 
sitated or justified their arrest is a question 
which we have hardly at present sufficient 
evidence to determine. It is the business of 


a Government to obtain through its officers 


information inaccessible to the general public, 
If it is well served and well advised it may often 
anticipate and prevent great mischief by action 
which to outsiders appears premature. We 
trust that this may prove to be the case on the 
present occasion. For much as we dislike the 
existing Ministry, we are not so demoralised by 
partisanship as to desire that they should add 
to their mistakes by needlessly stirring up the 
lately smouldering fire of Irish hostility to the 
Union. There is much reason to believe 
the Parnell agitation to be much more 
superficial than former disturbances of Irish 
feeling. But if anything could make it 
as deep and fierce as ever, it would be a high- 
handed interference with freedom of speech. 
On the other hand the language used at some 
meetings and in some organs of the Home Rule 
party has sounded very like a delibprate incite- 
ment to a disturbance of the peace. And it is 
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possible the Government may have information 
which justifies them in thinking the certain 


risks of the recent arrests preferable to the 

indefinite peril to many ignorant and foolish 

men arising out of the apparent immunity of 
incendiary language. Of this we shall be able 
to form some opinion when the whole evidence 

has been given. For it must be borne in mind 
to the credit of the Ministry that they have not 
sheltered themselves under a suspension of 
Habeas Corpus, but have had the courage to 
follow the ordinary course of law, necessitating 
an immediate appeal to a jury. 

The meeting at Balla, which was expected 
with apprehension on the one side and trium- 
phant confidence on the other, has disappointed 
both fears and hopes. Flaming placards of a 
most exciting character did not succeed in 
bringing together more than two thousand 
people. The weather was discouraging, but 
rebellious rage that is damped by a shower of 
rain cannot be of a very formidable temper. 
Probably from motives of discretion the eviction 
of the hill-side farmer, against which the 
meeting was to be a solemn protest, had not 
been carried out. And though the resolutions 
adopted expressed satisfaction that more reason- 
able counsels had prevailed, it is probable that 
many of the attendente, who had travelled 
twenty miles to join the demonstration, were 
rather disappointed than otherwise that the con- 
tinued security of the threatened farmer had 
deprived the proceedings of half their zest. The 
presence of about forty constables behind a 
stone wall showing the muzzles of their rifles 
over its top went sume way to keep up the 
excitement ; and the language used was, to say 
the least, vigorous. ‘‘Indignation flashing 
from their eyes” and determination rest- 
ing on their brows” were amongst the 
milder figures under which the sublime 
attitude of the meeting was described by the 
orators. But on the whole the meeting seems 
to have been as disappointing as a bottle of long- 
cherished beer, of which the expectant drinker 
draws the cork with ostentatious care, looking 
for a loud pop and a generous rush of foam, but 
js warned by the deadness of the sound that 
only ‘ unlifted arm and a large admixture of 
air in the cataract of liquid will give to it the 
semblance of life. , 

While we are unwilling to condemn the 
Government until the reasons of their action are 
more fully revealed than they have been in the 
preliminary proceedings, we cannot profeas any 
Ky with the intolerant diatribes of some 

ish papers on Irish perversity and unreason. 

A genuine union can never be effected by bully- 
ing and terrorism. It can only be brought 
bout by reaching some common ground on 
which the population of the two islands can 
feel together. Whatever may be the peculiari- 
ties of the Irish nature, we cannot believe either 
in the insanity or the malevolence of a whole 
people; or, indeed, of any considerable section 
of it. The proverb that where there is 
smoke there must be fire, is true of any 
general and persistent discontent 4 
the population of a country. The anti- 
rent agitation is doubtless as unjust as it is 
vexatious and perplexing. But we are bound 
not to forget that it is only a passing phase of 
traditional yengeance against wholesale con- 
fiscations, in which, not individuals only, but a 
whole race were cut off from their ancestral 
possessions and customs. And these confisca- 
tions were aggravated by the relentless hostility 
of the conquering race against the religion, the 
language, and the substantial interests of the 
conquered, such as cannot be more than rivalled 
in wickedness by apything in history. We 
ought not to be surprised if the feelings inhe- 
rited from those times are stubborn of convic- 
tion and deaf to reason. Nay more, we should 
be prepared to find that some institutions forced 
by such means upon an unwilling people can 
never be naturalised. One of these was the 
Church Establishment which is gone. It may 
be that auother is the system of land tenure 
borrowed from England. Reforms in this 
latter have only been half accomplished. Would 
that the hand which wrought them could 
complete the work ! 


THE FOSITION OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


Ir is quite too early for us to pretend to dis- 
cuss the import of Mr. Gladstone’s visit to 
Scotland. His speeches have yet to be 
weighed; his attitude in relation to the 
Government, his own party, and the nation to 
be considered. As we write the signs point to 
a reception by our Northern friends more mag- 
nificent and enthusiastic than has fallen to the 
lot of any public man within living memory. 
It is not, however, too early to prophesy that 
the public position of the right. hon. gentle- 
man will be materially different when he quits 
Scotland from what it was when, on Monday 
last, he crossed the Tweed. He has gone to 
take Midlothian by assault ; he may, perhaps 
—if such be in harmony with his wishes—be 
elevated by popular acclaim to the high posi- 
tion of heir-apparent of the Premiership, and it 
may rest altogether with Mr. Gladstone himself 
whether that shall become his recognised 
position. 

Party and public aspects of great national 
questions, of which this is in reality one, do 
not always coincide. What may suit the 
interests of the chief members of the Liberal 
party—and we speak not merely of the official 
section, but of a wider circle beyond them— 
does not necessarily harmonise with the aspi- 
rations of the mass of their supporters. There 
is of course much to be said for their view of 
the case; and, indeed, it ought not to be ignored. 
When Mr. Gladstone, nearly six years ago, 
ceased to be Prime Minister, he also formally 
retired from his titular position of leader of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons, and 
renounced all intention of re-entering official 
life. During these many years, in the cold 
shade of Opposition, the Marquis of Hartington 
has represented the Liberal party, and worked for 
it; and general testimony, especially during the 
last two years, has been borne to his loyalty of 
purpose, his prudence, tact, and straightforward- 
ness. His lordship has developed into a Liberal 
statesman of a very serviceable kind, and one 
who has shown many eminent qualifications for 
his position, and who bas, in the main, satisfied 
both his moderate and his advanced supporters. 
Throughout this period till recently it has been 
assumed that the leader of the Opposition in 
the Commons would, on the return of the 
Liberals to power, become the Government 
leader. 

It may be that this expectation is not 
destined to be realised. One conspicuous 
Liberal organ, by no means insensible to party 
obligations, hails Mr. Gladstone as the coming 
man—the master spirit that must either have 
supreme rule in the councils of the Liberal 
party, or retire into private life. What is now 
occurring in Scotland may go far to solve the 
problem. Mr. Gladstone has gone to Mid- 
lothian not to serve any personal or ambitious 
ends, but at the call, and to serve the interests 
of, his party. An electioneering campaign is 
likely to develop into a spuntaneous and over- 
whelming display of Scottish national feeling 
in favour of the great Liberal statesman, which 
will perhaps be re-echoed on this side the 
Tweed; and that enthusiasm may become so 
intense and universal as to set aside all party 
arrangements, however well contrived, and 
oblige the Liberal leaders to yield to the popular 
demand. 


We merely indicate the probable apf roach of 
a political crieis that may bring about a new 
era in the pcsition of the Liberal party. In 
another week the actual drift of events will 
have cleared up all uncertainty, and perhaps 
have immeasurably increased Mr. Gladstone’s 
responsibilities. A man of his high-minded 
nature and lofty patriotism may be as well 
content—if such should appear to be the path 
of duty—to serve his country in a comparatively 
humble, as in an exalted capacity; to under- 
take, under the leadership of a colleague, the 
duties of a Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
as much willingness as to discharge the func- 
tions of Premier. But there are times when 
the national will is so clearly and vehemently 
expressed as to become irresistible. At such 
junctures it sets at naught the otherwise con- 


venient decisions of leaders, and compels acts 
of self-abnegation on all sides. If Mr. Gladstone 
should tuke the sober Scotch people by storm, 
the effect will be felt throughout the country, 
and cannot fail to have a potent influence upon 
the policy and arrangements of the Liberal 
leaders. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN BELGIUM. 


DEEP interest centres just now in the pro- 
longed conflict between the civil and the 
ecclesiastical authorities in Belgium. The dis- 
pute of centuries is beiig waged in that country, 
as to whether the Government or the priesthood 
shall be supreme. By the existing constitution 
full religious liberty is granted, and ministers 
of all denominations may draw part of their 
stipends from the national treasury. The sums 
thus granted by a recent budget were four and 
a-half millions of francs (180,000/.) tothe Roman 
Catholics, who comprise more than 99 per cent. 
of the population; 69,366 francs to Protestants, 
numbering about 13,000; and 11,220 francs © 
to Jews, who number some 1,500. The 
Romish clergy have never done more than 
sullenly acquiesce in this toleration of the 
comparatively few heretics, but they have 
found a revenge in securing almost the 
entire monopoly of education. This is 
mainly in the hands of the Jesuits, who have 
more pupils than the royal athensums and 
other upper and middle-class schools; while 
the Roman Catholic University of Louvain had, 
until recently, twice as many students as were 
found in the two State Universities combined. 
Notwithstanding all this, elementary education 
is by no means general or efficient. As usual, 
the priests have been chiefly solicitous to 
consolidate aud extend their own power. 
The Minister of Justice stated last week 
in the Belgian Chamber that the clergy are too 
numerous, and pass their time in political 
agitation. Another speaker, M. Janson, the 
Radical Deputy for Brussels, demanded the 
suppression of all the illegal privileges hitherto 
granted to the clergy, such as the corporate 
rights of certain religious communities, the 
payment of subsidies to the great seminaries, 
foundations for the saying of masses, and the 
exemption of seminaries from military service. 
Another deputy spoke in favour of having all 
the acts of the clergy which were contrary to law 
judged immediately by the civil tribunals, and 
of proportioning the salaries paid to the clergy 
to the number of people requiring their services. 

The immediate occasion of this debate was 
the high-banded procedure of the Belgian 
bishops with regard to the recent education law, 
which curtails the clerical power. One method 
adopted was to threaten with excommunication 
all teachers who accepted the new enactment. 
To escape this spiritual censure, no fewer than 
2,472 teachers have already resigned their posts, 
and the number is daily increasing. The 
Government have not been slow to accept the 
gage of battle thus thrown down by the priests, 
and they have made the country and Europe 
understand that this is only part of a much 
larger question that has to be fought out, 
involving the entire relations of Belgium with 
the Vatican. Accordingly the Premier, M. 
Frére-Orban, at a crowded meeting of the 
Chamber last week, entered into full explana- 
tions. He alleged that for eight years, under a 
Catholic Cb t, aul encouraged by Pius IX., 
the clergy had been engaged ina movement hostile 
to Belgian national institutions. In 1871, and 
again two years later, the then Pope had pro- 
nounced three allocutions addressed to young 
men, denouncing Liberal Catholics as more 
dangerous than Communists. These views were 
hailed by the Ultramontane Press and clergy, 
and nowhere with greater delight than in Bel- 
gium. The professor of political economy at 
Louvain denounced in strong language the 
religious and political liberties secured by the 
constitution, and when, being a Government 
official, he was properly rebuked for this in- 
decorous conduct, the Pope sent him 4 
testimony of special approbation. Extreme 
journalists, devoted to clerical interests, also 
received similar marks of approval from Rome. 


The priests and the bishops furbished up and 


Dissenters from the 
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used, as far as they dared, the old weapons of 
persecution ; *so that the Government were con- 
strained, in the Speech from the Throne, at the 
opening of the session of 1877, to express a 
determination to uphold the constitution and to 
defend the popular liberties. The legation was 
withdrawn from the Vatican; and with a view 
of raising an internal barrier against attacks 


upon civil rights, a Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion was created. 


This precipitated a crisis. The Clerical party 
found it convenient to proclaim that the appoint- 
ment was intended as a declaration of war 
against Catholics; because it was seen that the 
priests would no longer have the supreme con- 
trol of education. Some of the Belgian bishops 
rendered themselves conspicuous by their 
fierce denunciations of the new educational law, 
and by their attitude of antagonism to the 
Government. But their superiors at Rome 
discerned danger in this defiant attitude. The 
Vatican has usually been astute enough to be 

litic and crafty, when such a course was more 
ikely to secure its ends. The Papal Secretary 
of State told the Belgian representative so long 
ago as July, 1878, that he deplored and dis- 
approved of the attacks on the national liberties 
made by certain Catholic journalists. Later 
on, Cardinal Nina, the new Secretary of State, 
said that the present Pope had instructed him 
to give the most absolute assurance that such 
attacks would receive no encouragement or 
support at Rome, and that the Pope had par- 
ticularly recommended Belgians to be obedient 
to the laws of their country, which, he said, 
were so favourable to the develupment of the 
interests of their religion. Further, it was offi- 
cially stated that the Pope did not associate 
himself with the episcopal manifestations on 
the education controversy. But here the charac- 
teristic subtlety of Romanism appeared. A 
diplomatic document was sent to the Belgian 
Cabinet stating that while the Vatican recog- 
nised that the bishops were correct as to doc- 
trine, they had drawn inopportune deductions 
from principles which were in themselves just, 
and had pushed those conclusions too far. In 
other words, the Ultramontane claim to be 
supreme over civil affairs was just and valid; 
only, this was not the time or the occasion to 
enforce it! The Pope added that the bishops 
bad acted within their strict rights, but they 
had done so on their own responsibility. 

All this was publicly stated by the Belgian 
Premier in his place in Parliament. The 
zealots among the Clerical factions are furious, 
but for the most part their speakers and writers 
have taken the cue from me. They have 
turned round, and protest their admiration of 
and their fidelity to the constitution, which, 
until a few weeks ago, they declared to be the 
direct work of Satan. On the other hand, 
the advanced Liberals of the country hold that 
the Pope has really made no concessions, but 
has only temporised before a threatening 
storm. One thing, however, is certain. The 
events of the last year or two. and especially 
the debates in the Chamber, will encourage and 
reinforce the rauks of those who have long been 
demunding a complete separation between the 
State and the subsidised churches. The abso- 
lute and irreconcilable incompatibility between 
a dominant priesthood and freedom is also 
brought out into bold relief, for the warning of 
modern statesmen. The battle for supremacy 
is deferred, not ended; and the sooner it is 
fought out the better will it be, not only for 
Belgium but for humanity and the cause of true 

ogress. Romanism in that country is strong 

y reason of its numbers and wealth; but it is 
not so strong as to triumph over public rights 
and liberties, if only the nation is true to iteelf. 
Most certainly the bishops will submit with the 
best grace possible now that they find the 
Government resolute and the Vatican unable to 
help them. All these events tend to hasten on 
the dawn of full religious equality. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL FIGHT AT 
ST. ALBAN’S, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
DEzAR SIR, —I shall be obliged if you will 
allow me to offer a few remarks on the new 
aspects of the celebrated Mackonochie case, and 


to point out what seems to me the proper course 


that ought to be pursued by the vicar of St. 
Alban’s. 


I do not know whether it is so or not, but I 
think it likely enough that our Ritualistic 
friends are sometimes surprised that Noncon- 


for mists do not manifest or feel more sympathy 


for them in their troubles than is commonly the 
case. 

Ritualists and High Churchmen fancy some- 
times that they are fighting the same battle as 
hurch of England haye 


been fighting for so many generations—a battle 
in which, so far as their own liberty to worship 
God according to their conscience is concerned, 
they have gained a perfect victory. Our Ritual- 
istic friends could not makea more complete 
mistake than they do in this matter. We have, 
indeed, perfect sympathy with the end at which 
they profess to be aiming, but so far from 
sympathising with the means which they 
employ to gain that end, I confess that itis a 
perfect mystery to me how conscientious men, 
such as, no doubt, many of the Ritualists are, 
can act in the way they do. 


Itis impossible to ignore the fact that the key 
to the present position taken up by such clergy- 
men as the vicar of St. Alban’s, Holborn, is 
that they are endeavouring to combine all the 
advantages of ministers of a State-supported 
Church without any of the disadvantuges, as 
they deem them, of a State- controlled Church. 
Dissenters have renounced all the advantages, 
or imaginary advantages, of State support, and 
in so doing they have, at the same time, eman- 
cipated themselves from State control. There 
is nothing whatever to prevent Mr. Mackonochie 
and his friends and admirers from doing the 
same to-morrow. Aud until they have the 
courage, or the grace and spiritual enlighten- 
ment, to do it, they must not expect that their 
countrymen will give them the credit of being 
disinterested champions of true spiritual free- 
dom. Ritualists are in no way or sense what- 
ever fighting the battle of religious liberty. 
They are only fighting, for their own hand.“ 
like the stalwart smith in the Fair Maid of 
Perth.“ They have yet to learn the very alphabet 
of religous liberty. Centuries of establish- 
mentariauism have so demoralised them that 
the very instinct of freedom in matters of con- 
science and religion is dead, or at least in a 
deathlike swoon in their breasts. 

Mr. Mackonochie, who, by his recalcitrancy 
against the laws of this realm which bave made 
him what he is—the vicar of a certain parish of the 
State Church—has become a notorious Ritual- 
istic leader, is a remarkable case in point. I 
strongly suspect his quarrel with the Establish- 
ment is merely a family one, much as Canon 
Ryle’s would be if things were not going on to 
his satisfactiou. The commencement of Mr. 
Mackonochie’s agitation for the separation of 
Church aud State was very suspiciously 
synchronous with his troubles in the law 
courts. And I do not speak without book 
when I say that there is every reason to believe 
that the vicar of St. Alban’s would be perfectly 
ready to take advantage, even now, of State aid, 
and to accept State-conferred prestige, for 


himself; and to coerce, by the aid of the civil | 


ower, those who had the misfortune to differ 
rom him. And what is that but the very 
essence of the spirit of religious persecution ? 


To substantiate the first of my complaints 
with regard to Mr. Mackonochie’s thoroughly 
Erastian position and proclivities, I have 
nothing to do but to point to the very title 
which distinguishes him, namely, ‘‘ the Vicar of 
St. Alban’s.”” It is only a comparatively short 
time since most of the clergy in our large towns 
were styled perpetual ourates or incumbents, not 
vicars or rectors. It was considered to be a 
grievance by those gentlemen, so at least it was 
understood, that they could not enjoy what 
they looked upon as the more dignified appella- 
tions. The late Bishop Wilberforce it was, if I 
remember rightly, who undertook to remedy this 
dreadful state of things, and to obtain legal 
sanction for the clergy in towns to assume the 
much-coveted titles. Anyhow, he got an Act 
passed through Parliament by which they 
became thenceforward empowered to assume 
them. Thus Mr. Mackonocbie is, in even 80 
small a matter as the very style by which he is 
addressed and spoken of by his congregation 
and admirers, the Parliamentary vicar of St. 
Alban's. This may be, and of course ie, a small 
matter in itself, but it shows clearly euough to 
any reflective mind the sort of stuff these 
Ritualists are made of, and that if they were so 
ready to accept the action of the State in what 
they considered to be in cheir favour in a small 
matter, much more would they welcome it in 
one that was great. , 

We shall have but little hope of finding our 
Ritualistic friends really valuable allies in the 
coming contest for perfect religious liberty until 
they have learnt for conscience’ sake to dislike 
the golden badge of State support 2s much as 
they just now feel disgust at the friction of the 
iron collar of Stute control. 

The second count of my indictment against the 
robustness of Mr. Mackonochie’s views as to the 
true meaning of religious liberty is also easily 
made good. When that gentleman drew up a 
diaft sketch of an Act of Parliament by which, 
according to his ideas, the Church migbt be dis- 
establisbed, he inserted a clause upon which we 
found ourselves bound at the time to anim- 
adyert somewhat severely. The clause was to 


the effect that, after disestablishment, the pre- 
sent established bishops should be compelled to 
consecrate successors in the disestablished body 
under the highly penal provision that, if 
they declined to consecrate, or until they 
did consecrate, they should be deprived of their 
pensions. It might be that the bishops 
would think none of the men elected 
to succeed them were fit persons to bs 
bishops, and could not therefore conscien- 
tiously consecrate them. Yet we have actually 
the vicar of St. Alban’s calmly proposing that 
a number of men, the present heads of his own 
Church, should be fined in sums varying from 
15,0007. to 5,000“. a year by the State, because 
they would not perform certain spiritual acts 
in violation of the dictates of their conscience ! 
If this proposal of Mr. Mackonochie’s be not 
persecution in its most naked, its moat unblush- 
ing, its most hideous form, so far as principles 
are concerned, I know not what 1s. 


If the bishops of Mr. Mackonochie’s church 
should unfortunately persecute him by sending 
him to prison, he may, perhaps, reflect during 
his involuntary retirement from public life 
that he calmly propouaded a scheme by which 
he proposed to mulct his persecutors in sums 
which have been unknown in English history 
since the days of that model High Church 
bishop William Laud, and the Star Chamber, 
Aud after Mr. Mackonochie has resumed bis 
place again, I trust his reflectious, that in cases 
of religious persecution for conscience’ sake, 
there is no essential differeuce between fine and 
imprisonment, may lead him to become, not a 
sadder, but a wiser man. 


For, sorry asI should feel for Mr. Mackonochie 
as an individual if he should be consigned to 
one of Her Majesty’s gaols for persisting in 
breaking the laws of Her Majesty’s Church, of 
which he is one of the paid servants and 
officials, we could not consent to look upon him 
asamartyr. Martyrs are made of very different 
sort of stuff. It is not often that the material 
of which they are made is to be found in State 
Churches, And I fear poor Mr. Mackonochie 
is no exception to the rule. At least, if he be 
a martyr in any sense at all, it is certain that 
it will be the sense in which all naughty 
children, who will have their own way, and at 
last get whipped for it, may be said to be 
martyrs to their own obstinacy and their own 
self- will. Yours, &o., 

X. L. Z. 


THE LATE JOHN REMINGTON MILLS. 


The death of Mr. Remington Mills, at Tunbridge 
Wells, on Saturday last, cau have excited no sur- 
prise. In common with his contemporary, Mr, 
George Hadfield, he had lived many years beyond 
the average duration of human life. Yet it is not 
long since his figure, which age had ever touched 
with kindness, was to be met with in the streets of 
London. But his visits to the metropolis, even for 
public purposes, became fewer and fewer as the 
months and the years went on, To the last Mr, 
Mills was, we understand, quite cheerful, and on 
the day mentioned he gently fell asleep. 


Mr. Mills came, through his mother, of good 
stock, while his father, Samuel Mills, was 
an Evangelical Churchman. His mother was 
the daughter cf Thomas Wilson—of college 
and chapel fame—who at one time was pro- 
bably the most conspicuous representative c¢ 
Nonconformity in London, That Nonconformity, 
however, was not the {most vigorous of its kind. 
His father was a silk merchant, living in Russell- 
square, who trained his son for the same business, 
which was carried on, we believe, in Coventry as well 
asin London. John Remington Mills began to take 
an active part in ecclesiastical politics before he 
could have been out of school ; for, while born in 
1798, he once spoke of himself as having taken part 
in the agitation against Lord Sidmouth’s bill in 
1811. For years after this he was fully engaged in 
trade, not however without throwing his influence 
into the politics of his time. In 1834, at the 
beginning of the Church-rate agitation, he 
drew up one of the first petitions for the 
abolition of the rate. In 1839 we find him deputy 
chairman of the Religious Freedom Society, 
of which, it may be remembered, Mr. Josiah 
Conder was secretary. One of Mr. Mills’s first 
public appearances in London was at a meeting 
of this society at the Londou Tavern in 1839, on 
which occasion he appeared as a deputy from 
Coventry. Ata dinner in the evening of thesame 
day Mr. Mills was selected to propose the health 
of Dr. Wardlaw and Dr. King, as representing the 


voluntaries of Scotland. In his brief speech he 
expressed confidence in the ultimate triumph of 
religious liberty“ religious equality was then a 
phrase unknown. Retiring from business in 
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1840 he devoted some of his great energies to 
religious and ecclesiastical politics. He greatly 
assisted Sir John Trelawny in the preparation of 
evidence for that hon. member’s committee of the 
House of Commons on the Church-rate question 
which sat in 1851, and which brought many facts 
of importance to light. Mr. Mills, soon after this, 
began to think of a Parliamentary career, and there 
can be no question that his vigorous and, to a 
great extent, common-sense intellect, as well as bis 
social position and leisure, qualified him for it. He 
therefore presented himself to the borough of Leeds 
in 1857, Mr. Matthew Talbot Baines standing as 
the other Liberal candidate. Mr. Hall, the Conser- 
vative, however, won. On the death of Mr. Baines 
in the same year he again contested the borough, 
but was defeated by six votes by Mr. Beecroft ; the 
numbers being—Beecroft, 2,070; Mills, 2,064. In 
1861 he stood for Finsbury, at first against many 
candidates, who were afterwards reduced to Mr. 
Cox. There ceuld have been no question of his 


as Mr. Cox but for his strange, although not alto- 
gether unaccountable, conduct upon the Church-rate 
question. Mr. Mills was disposed to settle the 
question by a compromise, and a large number of 
Nonconformist voters therefore declined to support 
him. The result was pretty well known before- 
hand, and Mr. Mills was defeated, 

Mr. Mills next (in 1862) stood for Wycombe, 
when he was easily elected over Mr. Cameron, He 
sat in the House until the end of that Parliament. 
He spoke seldom, but always with directness of 
purpose. One of his first speeches was delivered 
in May, 1862, on the second reading of Sir John 
Trelawny’s bill for the abolition of Church- 
rates, when he said that if any reason- 
able compromise could be effected the House 
would do well to adopt it, but,” he added 
that, to abolish Church - rates altogether, appeared 
to him the only safe constitutional course.“ 

Mr. Mills was for thirty years chairman of the 
Dissenting Deputies ; and he took an active interest 
in Lady Hewley’s case and in the Orphan Working 
School. Latterly his interest was concentrated in 
schemes relating to the Congregational denomina- 
tion—chapel building, home missions, and the 
Memorial Hall. To the last he was a very muni- 
ficent contributor, having contributed 10, 000“. 
when the hall was opened, and subsequently 2,000/, 
towards a special effort for the reduction of the 
debt. He was also a liberal supporter of the Home 
Missionary Society, to which he contributed alto. 


respect, were recognised in May, 1875, when Mr. 
Morley and himself were presented with their por- 
traits at the Memorial Hall. Mr. Mills then gave 
some rather interesting biographical reminiscences 
relating to his early attendance at the Weigh 
House, and especially as to his endeavours to 
abolish ecclesiastical establishments in the West 
Indies. | 
Mr. Mills was a Nonconformist who, although of 
very independent judgment, was greatly, but 
irregularly, tinotured by Whiggism. His views 
were to a great extent reflected in the Patriot 
newspaper, in which he once held, we believe, 
a considerable interest. He sat for a short time 
on the committee of the Liberation Society, 
but resigned his seat — and very naturally — 
on his rejection for Finsbury. He, however, still 
continued occasionally to contribute small sums 
to the funds of the society, but the style of 
his Nonconformity belonged altogether to a past 
period. Any exception was in spurts. ä 
A correspondent who knew the deceased in- 
timately tells us that, although Mr. Mills was 
somewhat stern in manner, he was not only of a 
cheerful but of a playful spirit, Many of his acts 
of liberality, in which, of course, he could easily 
indulge, were unknown to the recipients in conse- 
quence of the dislike of the donor to publicity. 


Mr, Mills’ eldest son, in common: with some 
precedents, is, we believe, a Conservative and a 
Churchman, to whom, it may be supposed, most of 


his father’s great accumulated wealth will descend. 


We understand that the remains of the deceased 
will be interred in Abney Park Cemetery, where 
the funeral will take place at half-past twelve 


o'clock to-morrow (Thursday). 


Birthday books from the works of Shakespeare, 
Sir Walter Scott, and George Eliot have already 
been oompil / and published. 


Mr. Carlyle. It will be issued with his sanction. 
It is very elegantly got op, and ooutain- man) 


striking extracts from the works of the Chelsea 


beer. 


Literature. 


— 
THE EVOLUTION OF MAN; LAWS OF 
LIFE AND MIND.* 


Of the many doctrines which have been enun- 

ciated of late years respecting man, his nature, 

origin, and destiny, none have so powerfully 

affeoted the popular imagination as those which 

are aseociated with evolution. That man is a 

part of the general system of nature, ruled by 

the same necessary laws of growth and decay ; 

that the mental and even moral phenomena 

which he exhibits are similar in kind to those of 
the world around him, are forms of teaching and 

of thought commun to all classes of society. 

The popularity of these doctrines is out of all 

proportion to the character of the evidence by 

which they are recommended. Nor do many 

who entertain them as possibly true estimate 

what would in that case be their effect upon some 
of the most cherished religious beliefsofmankind. 

This popularity oan only be accounted for by 

the power they possess to affect the imagination 
rather than to convince the reason, for, be they 

true or false, their truth, or falsity can only be 

determined by most minute inquiry, by long 
rocesses of subtle reasoning, and by the calcu- 

tion of probabilities possible only to the most 
practised and judicial minds. But whatever 
may be said of the superficial simplicity of the 
doctrine of evolution, so striking to the imagina-. 
tion, the same cannot be said of certain 
materialising conceptions which represent man 
as a machine, and part of a larger machine—the 
world around him. On the face of things man 
and nature are unlike, Beneath the surface of 
his life man feels himself to be something more 

than nature, to which conscience and will are 
the inward witnesses ; and before he can accept 
the place in nature offered him by some 
scientific teachers, he must explain away these 
moral testimonies. Nevertheless the strength 
of the second doctrine rests upon the former. 
If evolution be the method by which man has 
attained his present physical and mental 
state, and by which even his moral nature 
has been developed, the second gains 
force. Popular assents hastily given to pro- 
found and far-reaching hypotheses of this kind 
cannot be profitable to the cause of truth; 
and are fraught with peril to the popular mind. 
It is therefore of the utmost importance that 
they should be severely investigated, and all 
the facts of the case, as far as possible, set 
before the public. Of works of this kind we 
have before us three. The first, by a popular 
author, on Evolution, Old and New; the 
second, ap enlarged edition of Mr. Murphy’s 
volume on Habit and Intelligence”; and a 
third by Professor Calderwood on the Relations 
of Mind and Brain.“ 

Mr. Butler seems to have wished to vindicate 
himself from the charge of having written a 
previous work without the ‘‘ practical acquain- 
tance with natural history which the subject 


and these have been 
followed by . similar work from the writings of 


required. His mothod is by publishing this 
volume, in which he shows that the doctrine of 
evolution is not due to Mr. Darwin; but that 
there were philosophers before him who stated 
it under another form. He does not pretend 
to the knowledge of a specialist, but rather to 
that of a historian. e does not deny that 
there may be a doctrine of evolution, but he 
denies that Mr. Darwin’s theory of natural 
selection is true, and that evolution is neces- 
sarily a process which shuts out all contrivance, 
design, and purpose. Teleology is certainly 
the most obvious inference from a conside- 
ration of organic existence; not, however, 
contends our author, the teleology of Paley 
and the _ theologians. They insist upon 
design, but upon a designer outside the 
universe and the organism.” Mr. Butler 
argues that the designer who has designed 
the organism has resided within, and been em- 
bodied in, the organisms themselves. As this 
sounds at first very like our old acquaintance 
of whom we used to read, there exists an 
unseen power in connection with our physical 
constitution which is termed vital force, we 
will give Mr. Butler's own words :— 

Where, then, is your designer of man? Who made 
him? And where, again, is your designer of beasts, 
birds, of fishes and of plants? Our answer is simple 
enough ; it is that we can and do point to a living 
tangible person, with flesh, blood, eyes, nose, ears, 
organs, senses, dimensions ; who did of his own cunning, 
after infinite proof of every kind of hazard and experi- 
ment, scheme out and fashion each organ of the human 
body. This is the person whom we claim as the 


— — 


* Evolution, Old and New ; or, the Theories of Buffon 
Dr. Erasmus Darwin, and Lamarck, as compared wit 
that of Mr. Charles Darwin. By SamMvuEL Burtuer, 
(Hardwicke and Bogue.) | 

Habit and Intelligence: a Series of Essays on the Laws 
Hie and Mind. By Joseph JOHN Munrpny. 
(Macmillau and Co.) 


— 


designer and artificer of that body, and he is the one 
of all others the best fitted for the task by his antece- 
dents, and bis practical knowledge of the requirements 
of the case—for he is man himself, Not man the indi- 
vidual of any given generation, but man in the entirety 
of his existence from the dawn of life onwards to the 
present time. 

Our readers must judge how far this is intel- 
ligible to them, and whether they can form an 
symbolic conception of the process described. 
They may also ask themselves whether an evolu- 
tion by design thus imagined is more conserva- 
tive of the idea of God than that which is pro- 
vided by Mr. Darwin and Professor Haeckel. 
To us it seems a very unsatisfactory and, we 
would add, impossible hypothesis. It serves, 
however, for an introduction to an historical 
sketch of evolution which will be found to be 
interesting. The author of Evolution ” is far 
too able a man to write a book that shall fail to 
interest his readers. He is a literary dipsuchos, 
combining the metaphysical skill which origi- 
nates abstractions and delightsin a paradox, with 
the artisiic power which embodies and describes 
his fanciful creations. 

Mr. Murphy gives us in his preface the key 
and guide to his views and design. After speak- 
ing of certain changes that have taken place 
during the last ten years, he says, I am as 
deeply convinced as ever of the necessity for 
recognising the action in all life, both organio 
and mental, of an intelligent agency which 
cannot be explained as a resultant from unin- 
telligent forces.” Whether that organising force 
which has shaped the universe, and given to 
man his consciousness, is divine or not, it is 
Mr. Murphy’s contention that it is intelligent. 
Like Mr. Butler, he argues against the all- 
sufficiency of the Darwinian hypothesis of 
natural selection, though admitting its wide- 
reaching effects. This volume is the best cor- 
rective we have sven for that state of mind 
which we deplore. It explains and traces out 
step by step the doctrine of evolution, the origin 
of species, and the facts of variation. It abounds 
in illustrations of minute facts—drawn from 
both animal and vegetable life—bearing on 
the general argument. A most important 
chapter is xvili., in which the author seeks to 
show that there are structures in advance of 
function; and that, therefore, there must be 
foresight, and hence intelligence. In the next 
chapter this principle is shown to apply to man, 
from the fact that his brain is a structure de- 
veloped in anticipation of function, and that 
language, when first evolved, is generally in 
advance of the intellectual wants of the race. 
We commend this volume to the patient study 
of all who desire to arrive at a sound and just 
conclusion on this difficult subject. Itis one 
that involves some of the dearest hopes of man 
respecting the individual and the race, and not 
a few beliefs that the Ohurch has always 
regarded as Divinely revealed. It is, there- 
fore, one that should not be decided by the 
feeling of the multitude, nor, by the authority 
of scientific teachers; but by careful and un- 
prejudiced investigation. In the opinion of 
some eminent scientific men, the doctrine of 
evolution has passed from the stage of hypo- 
thesis and is now permanently established as 
the theory of organic growth. This * be 80 
for them, but for the less practised thinker and 
general reader it is a question that requires the 
closest investigation and the most patient 
accuracy. — : 

Passing from the general subject of the origin 
and development of life upon the earth, we 
enter upon the more restricted inquiry as to 
what is the nature of human life. Is it, with 
all its thoughts and emotions, its hopes and 
fears, its joys and sadness, resolvable into the 
two simple factors of matter and force? Is 
consciousness a witness most easily suborned 
to give false evidence? And is will an illusion 
by means of which necessity cheats man with 
a false sense of freedom? nerve-force the 
highest order of force operating in human his- 
tory? And is the assumption correct that 
brain power and mind power are identical ; 
that in man, as well as in the universe around 
him, an organising intelligence is a needless 
hypothesis? These are the questions which Dr. 
Calder wood, as a professor of moral philosophy, 
has undertaken to answer. The volume is one 
which deserves the careful and repeated study 
of all who have any doubts upon the subject, 
and especially of those who are concerned with 
the education of the mental and moral nature 
of young or old. It is a striking feature of this 
work that its author argues for his position on 
purely scientific methods. So sure does he 
seem to feel respecting it, that he is content to 
— upon facts universally acknowledged as 
Such. 

The plan of his present work renders the sub- 
ject complete in itself. It assumes that the 
reader is only partially, if at all, acquainted 
with the physiology of mau's nervous syste, 


The Relations of Mind and. Brain, By HENRY 
CaLDERWOOD, LL.D, (Macmillan and Co.) 


| The first few chapters are devoted to the brain 
and nerve system as dependent upon it. The 
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results of these investigations are summarised 
in a single chapter, whereupon the question 
emerges— Have we, in this account of man’s 
nervous system, explained all the phenomena 
exhibited by man? To which Dr. — 
replies, An additional set of facts must now 
be taken into account. I refer to the 
facts of our experience.“ These two sets of 
facts are clearly distinguishable. Are they con- 
nected as cause and effect? And if so, which 
are antecedent to the other? It is on the 
answer to these questions that our knowledge 
of our mental nature depends, In the first 
chapter, treating of the relations of philosophy 
and science, the trustworthiness of self-conscious- 
ness had been maintained against the views of 
Dr. Maudsley and others, who deny validity to it. 
And now, baving furnished a physiological view 
of the brain system, Professor Calderwood 
proceeds to show that there is a knowledge of 
self as distinct from sensations received by the 
sensory nerves. Further, that there is a volun- 
tary element connected with these sensations, 
and the knowledge of a power superior to sensi- 
bility. This last statement is eloquently illus- 
trated, showing that to this power are due 
man’s observation, classification, and appre- 
ciation of the objects of sense around him. So 
with the sense of hearing this power is 
exhibited, and the discussion closes with these 
words :— 

There is something grander in a Beethoven, a Men- 
delssohn, a Sobumann, or Schubert, than can be 
explained by a finely-strung and sensitive nervous 

stem, oven though it be no less clear that no one of 
the number could have been to us what he became, 
without the nerve sensibilities with which be was 
endowed. 

From sensory we pass to motor activity, and 
in reference to this it is shown that we have 
a knowledge of a power superior to it—that 
man has intelligent self-control, and that this 
power cannot be accounted for by a reference 
to the functions of the brain. Reflex activity 
will account for breathing and walking, but 
only intelligent voluntary self-direction can 
account fur the workmanshp of the artificer.“ 
Similarly the powers of memory and of 
speech are examined, and the insufficiency 
of mere nerve centres to yield them is shown. 
The argument is further conducted through 
Various experiences of the mind, such 
as personal determination in pain and 
toil; personal conduct as modifying brain 
disorders; the activity of thought during 
sleep ; and we reach the final stage in the higher 
forms of mental activity. In each of these—the 
intellectual, the moral, and the religious—there 
is one element, the reflective, that cannot be 
physiologically explained. In morals, the 
overt act which results from a recognition of 
duty may be so accounted for, but the refleo- 
tive process which precedes the overt act can- 
not be so explained.” This is the conclusion 
in Dr. Calderwood’s own words. The rational 
nature of man is the highest fact in nature 
known to us; and it cannot be accounted for 
on any known principle which includes it 
among material phenomena: ‘‘In mystery our 
soul abides.” So far our physiological studies 
have brought us. The results of psychological 
inquiry imply the possession of a nature higher 
thanthe physical. Wewill conclude this notice of 
an able and instructive account of man’s mental 
nature, both on its physical aud rational side, by 
a quotation from Dr. Calderwood’s summary of 
his investigations: . 

I do not press the question as to the nature of mind, 
beyond ascertaining its functions, That nature is 
clearly en: ugh indicated when its furctions are shown 
to be essentially different from those of brain, and alto- 
getber higher in kind. Mind cannot be explained 
under conditions applicable to matter. The imma- 
teriality of the rational nature is clearly implied in the 
forms of activity which are peculiar to it. There is no 
call specially to insist upon this, as if it involved any- 
thing of moment asto the future destiny of mind. 
Futurity of being is not dependent upon the nature of 
the existence, whether it be material existence or im- 
material ; the ground for the expectation of a future 
beyond tho grave is the subjection of life to moral law, 
and all that this involves. that there is much in the 


nature of mind greatly beyond our understanding may 
be freely granted. 


SPEDDING’S ESSAYS." 


Mr. Spedding announces this volume as con- 
sisting of essays not relating to Bacon, and we 
may therefore hope and presume that he has 
another volume in preparation giving us the 
results of his more recent investigations into 
Bacon’s life and character. We kuow that he 
has material of this kind ready for publication, 
because what he has already given us, in his 
discussions with Dr. Abbott, is avowedly only 
a contribution towards a more ample and 
detailed discussion of the questions raised. 
More than a quarter of a century ago Mr. 
Spedding published a most masterly refutation 


* Reviews and Discussions, Literwiy, Politicul, and 
Historical, not Relating to Bacon, By JAuxs SPED- 
DING, . (London: Kegan Paul.) 


of some of the gravest charges against Bacon 
made by Lord Campbell in his life of the 
greatest of England’s Chancellors. This ought 
to be republished, and, it may be, expanded and 
completed so as to be a recognised portion of 
Baconian literature, which at present it 
is not. It is pleasant to listen to Mr. Sped- 
ding on any topic. As a Shakesperian critic, 
for instance, he is in some respects unrivalled. 
But his special domain is Bacon's life and 
character, and while there are so many ques- 
tions and controversies yet undecided relating 
to this great man’s career, we are strongly 
tempted to peep into Mr. Spedding’s portfolio 
* find out what further elucidations he has to 
offer. 
indirectly to Bacon. It is the letter addressed to 
Professor Holmes, and already published by him 
in the appendix to his interesting and remark- 
able work on the Authorship of Shakespeare.” 
We do not think Mr. Spedding’s letter can 
be regarded as a conclusive reply to Professor 
Holmes, and probably Mr. Spedding will not 
put in any such claim forit. But it is impor- 
tant as showing the first impressions of the 
most capable of living Baconian critics. Mr. 
Spedding denies that there is any resemblance 
between the style of Bacon and Shakespeare ; 
we cannot but profess great respect for his 
judgment, and yet we can never read the long 
philosophical speeches in Troilus and Cressida 
without fancying them spoken by some such 
stately judicial presence as that which 
speaks in the Novum Organon” or the 
Advancement of Learning.” We are glad 
that Mr. Spedding republishes this letter, 
although its argumentative force depends 
almost entirely upon his own great personal 
capacity ; the reproduction of the letter may be 
taken as au acknowledgment that the question 
it discusses requires careful and candid treat- 
ment, and does not deserve the contemptuous 
and almost violent dismissal which such a 
partisan critic as Mr. Furnivall gives in his 
preface to the Leopold Shakespeare. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that all the 
essays in this volume possess the qualities which 
readers of Mr. Speddiog's writings are accus- 
tomed to find:—Careful and exhaustive his- 
torical appreciation of all matters of fact that 
come up for discussion ; calm and judicial esti- 
mates of all sides of any debated topic; a style 
which, while often familiar and even conver- 
sational, is always dignified and scholarly, and 
conveys the intended meaning with unvarying 
and infallible lucidity. Many of the essays 
were contributed to the Edinburgh Review more 
than thirty yearsago. Oneof the most remark- 
able is on Henry Taylor’s statesman, and is 
valuable not only as a very able criticism of 
that remarkable book but as a much-needed 
reminder of a work that deserves to take 
a high and permanent place in the classics 
of English literature. An appendix to 
the review of Dickens's American Notes” 
gives a curious illustration of the irritable 
egotism of that testy man of genius. Mr. 
Spedding, in reviewing Dickens’s book, spoke 
of him as having gone to America, ‘‘ if we are 
rightly informed, as a kind of missionary in the 
cause of international copyright; not a very 
Serious imputation, one would think, and not 
a very inaccurate description of the impression 
which might easily have been formed by anyone 
who watched the incidents of Mr. Dickens's 
visit. Yet this simple paragraph was sufficient 
to rouse unmeasured wrath in his mind. Mr. 
Spedding gives the correspondence which passed 
between himself aud the editor of the Review 
and Mr. Dickens, which shows, we think, that 
the editor was too much intimidated by an 
unreasonable complaint, and too ready to lower 
his flag before Mr. Dickens’s ferocious assaults, 
and that he did actually give much more of an 
apology than Mr. Dickens was entitled to 
expect. In all this Mr. Spedding was behind 
the scenes. We are inclined to think he would 
have fought his own battle more sturdily than 
the editor fought it for him, and would rot have 
capitulated so easily. 

e cannot pretend to give an account of the 
varying contents of this yolume. The reviews 
and discussions are of all degrees of specific 
gravity from very ponderous discourses on 
colonisation down to light and genial criticism 
of Miss Terry’s Shakespearian impersonations. 
Mr. Spedding has our hearty thanks for this 
instalment, but we are waiting for more, and we 
are persuaded that he has not produced his best 
vintage yet, but is keeping the good wine for 
the last. 


BLUNT’S ** ANNOTATED BIBLE.”* 


A careful examination of the second volume 
of Mr. Blunt’s commentary has led us to esti- 


* The Annotated Bible: being a Household Com- 
mentary upon the Hoy scriptures, By tue Kev. JOUN 
HEN RT BLUNT, &c. Job to Malachi, with the 
Apocrypha. (Rivingtons.) 


One essay in the volume before us relates 


may serve as an example. 


mate the work done by the author very highly. 
We are the more ready to say this as the stand- 
2 which he occupies in relation to the Holy 
criptures is not ours; and because many of 
the views expressed by him seem to us to lack 
sympathy with modern criticism and natural 
science, even where these are reverent in their 
tone. Mr. Blunt is undoubtedly a literalist, 
and as such he maintains the composition, the 
order, and the authenticity of the canonical 
books as they have been always recognised b 
the Church. He will have nothing to do wit 
modern critics who would alter the date of a 
book, or who would analyse its contents and 
distribute its elements among different writers of 
various periods. Job, for example, he holds to 
have been a really historical personage living in 
patriarchal times, during which the central 
poem of the book bearing his name was com- 
posed, He considers it probable that it was 
afterwards edited by Moses, with the addition of 
an historical introduction and sequel. The 
views of Kuenen and Renan as to the late date 
and purposeof the book are not noticed. 9 
the prophecies collected in the book of Isai 
are held to be the production of one man whose 
name they bear, and of the early date assigned 
to him in the first verse of the first chapter. 
The following is Mr. Blunt’s treatment of the 
views of Ewald and others in Germany, and of 
Dean Stanley and others in this country :— 

This statement of its authorship was universally 
accepted by both Jews and Christians until the arro- 
gant opinion arose that miracles and prophecy are 
impossible, when it became necessary to show that 
what had been hitherto aftributed to Isaiah as a pro- 
phecy was a kind of rhetorical history written after the 
Babylonish captivity. . . The theory advanced by 
Eichhorn was that there had been a prophet of the 
name of Isaiab, who had lived before the captivity 
whose writings had formed the nucleus of the present 
work, that many additions had been made to these frag- 
ments by other writers, and that after the return of the 
Jews from Babylon their doctors added to the roll all 
the anonymous prophecies which they could find for the 

r of bringing its bulk upto those of Jeremiah, 

zekiel, and the roll of the twelve minor prophets. On 
this principle the various portions of the prophecy have 
been parcelled out among a number of anonymous 
authors by later critics, — the only parts left to Isaiah 
by general consent are chapters i., iii., ix., xvii, xx., 
viii, XII., and xxxii, bf the remaining sixty-one 
chapters, some are rejected by one set of critics and 
some by another, the dates assigned to them differing 
widely. Ina more recent stage of criticism the process 
by which tradition alleges the prophet to have suffered 
martyrdom has been applied to his prophecy, and it 
has been sawn asunder into two parts, the first of which 
(chaps, i—xxxix.) has been attributed to the known 

rophet, the second (chaps. xl.—lxvi.) to a “ pseudo 

salah, or a Great Unnamed,” as the supposed author 
is sometimes denominated. 

In support of his opinion that the book is the 
work of one author, Mr. Blunt relies partly 
upon the evidence of tradition, and partly upon 
the contents of the book itself. he former 
evidence is not strong; the latter is ingenious, 
and deserves very careful consideration. But 
we venture to think that the view which will 
be taken of this and kindred subjects will be 
determined, not by evidence of this kind, but 
by the fundamental conceptions of the nature 
and source of prophecy. 

As we had occasion to notice in reference to 
the first volume of this commentary, so in this 
we find that the historical portion of the notes 
is by far the most excellent. Great care is taken 
to connect the Psalms and the prophecies with 
the events to which they refer, and the times 
and places in which they were composed. For 
this reason we are glad to find that Mr. Blunt 
hus added the Apocryphal to the canonical books, 
though we cannot concur in some other reasons 
which he adduces. In the introduction a full 
account is given of these books, of their relation 
in time and place to the books of the canon 
and to the later events in Jewish history. We 
cannot agree with the opinion that some of 
them, Baruch and Tobit, for example, may have 
been originally written before the close of the 
Old Testament period.” There are, to our mind, 
conclusive proofs inthe books themselves of their 
late origin, whileto the most superficial reader the 
contrast of moral tone is a striking evidence 
of a less sacred origin. The book of Tobit 
Mr. Blunt’s esti- 
mate of it is far too high. We do not find that 
the historical and geographical details are con- 
sistent, if the text is reliable; and we cer- 
tainly cannot assent to the statement that the 
supernatural incidents of the book are not 
inconsistent with the rational belief of Jews 
and Christians in the agency of good and evil 
spirits, and in the working of miracles.” It is 
true that the book was recognised by many of 
the fathers; but that fact weighs less with us 
than with our High Church friends. It was 
retained in the English Church until, to 
use Mr. Blunt’s words, ‘‘ the last ill-considered 
revision of its lectionary”’; finally, he adds that 
it is— 

The most ancient historical book in the worl), next 
to hose of the Old Testament 5 lis teaching is cminen ly 
with that of Holy Scripture, and, if it cannot be cer- 
tainly said to be inspired, there is yet no book respecte 
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ing which there is a doubt on that point of which it can 
be so truly said that it may be profitably read for 
ex@mple of life and instruction of manners.’ 

While we cannot agree with this view, we at 
the same time value the book as a record of 
Jewish manners and ideas in the interval 
between the close of the prophetic Scriptures 
and the Advent of our Lord. Its delineation of 
the spiritual world seems to have been taken 
from the Persian Oourt; its miracles are unlike 
anything related in the Old or New Testa- 
ments; its Asmodeus is not the Satan of the 
Hebrews; but its moral tone is prudential, and 
contains an element of religious trust. The 
young man’s dog” is a trouble to the com- 
mentator. The Hebrews did not make com- 
panions of dogs, so that Mr. Blunt suspects that 
the text is at fault. The mention of the dog 
occurs but once in our version. In the Vul- 
gate of St. Jerome, however, much more is 
made of the dog of Tobias, for a verse is in- 
serted after xi. 8, which declares that the dog 
ran on before like a herald and signified his joy 
by wagging his tail.” We have not referred 
to the moral and spiritual worth of the notes, 
because the commentary was intended by its 
author to be expository rather than didactic. 
But they will be found not to lack that element. 
Eepecially is, what may be termed, the evan- 

lical aspect of the Psalms and the Prophets 

rought prominently forward. Mr. Blunt 
detects Messianic references which we fail some- 
times to see even when he has pointed them 
out; and we have read, but not with edifioa- 
— his mystical interpretation of Solomon’s 
ng. 


THE * CONTEMPORARY” SYMPOSIUM 


ON ALCOHOL.* 


The volume before us is a reprint of the articles 
on the moderate use of alcoholic drinks as con- 
trasted with their immoderate abuse which 
appeared recently in the Contemporary Review. 
Some dozen medical gentlemen gave their tes- 
timony, and eleven of them repeat their evidence 
in this volume—for we see that Dr. Kidd's 
article is not reproduced. All the world knows 
that ‘‘ doctors differ,” and we might well expect 
some difference of opinion would show 
itself when twelve learned medical authorities 
are seked to pronounce on such a vexed 

vestion as ‘‘the alcohol question.“ But 
it seems that doctors only differ about the 
treatment of their patients; they agree most 
charmingly in their treatment of one another. 
None of these gentlemen will refuse a glass of 
wine himeelf, or be eo inhospitable as to 
have none to offer to his brethren. Accor- 
dingly, when Mr. Strahan assembles them in 
symposium with a decanter of wins before 
them, and asks them to discuss it together, 
they are all agreed on the course to be pursued. 
No voice is raised in fayour of abstinence, all 
unite in denouncing it. The reasons given for 
this opinion differ. Sir James Paget opeus the 
conference by a stately appeal to the established 
usage of all civilised communities in all times. 
It is the old conservative argument, so much 
applied and misapplied in ecclesiastical matters, 
—— semper, quod ubigue, quod ab omnibus. 

formers must accept the onus probandi of 
their position, and give good reasons for aban- 
doning any institutione r usage which they 
attack, and Sir James Paget claims for alcoholic 
beverages the prestige that arises from long- 
continued occupation. He also points to the 
fact that water-drinking races belong to the 
feebler class of nationalities, and although he 
would not assert that the difference in moral 
and intellectual force is entirely owing to the 
use of alcotol, he thinks that this may fairly 
be taken as one of the factors contributing to 
the result, and that at any rate as a man is 
known by the company that he keeps, so alco- 
holic beverage is entitled to the credit of finding 
its way into best and most capable society. 
Sir James Paget’s historical and ethnological 
argument ie, perhaps, the most valuable part 
of the volume, and it is the most cogent of the 
arguments we can find in it in justification o 
moderate drinking. In fact, we consider it, so 
far as it goes, a perfectly conclusive argument ; 
no censure can be just which ignores such a 
vast consensus of respectable opinion and prao- 
tice. But although this may be allowed to 
silence all censure ot moderate drinkers, we 
cannot think it closes the question as against 
abstinenco as a reform. There is much reform 
still required in social usages, and this may be 
one of them. And when we come to question 
the doctors it is not easy to find exactly what 
they mean by moderation, nor what is the 
exact advantage to be gained by the moderate 
use of aloohol. It is plain that there are 
cases in which the habit cannot be safely 
or conveniently abandoned when once it 


* The Alcohol Question, By Sir James Pacer and 
Other Medical Meo, (London: Strahan and Co.) 


is formed; but it is not clear that 
in all such cases the habit might with 
advantage have been left out altogether 
in the first instance. On this point the pro- 
fession does not give us any very clear light; 
in fact, it seems to us, after listening to every- 
thing that the doctors have to say, we are 
thrown back after all upon our own common- 
sense and individual responsibility. Whether 
alcohol is a food or not seems to be still a dis- 

uted point. Dr. Risdon Bennett says we do not 

now ‘‘in what, if in any true sense, it is a 
food” ; while Dr. Lauder Brunton, Mr. Brude- 
nell Carter, and others, say very positively it 
is a food. Dr. Wilks combats the general im- 
pression that alcohol is a stimulant, and insists 
on the contrary that it is a sedative; while Dr. 
Risdon Bennett says it is both, and he is evi- 
dently right. Nearly every drug has a certain 
sort of polarity in its action, in virtue of which 
its first effects are exactly the reverse of its 
secondary effects, which arise when constitu- 
tional reaction modifies the original action. 
But as the secondary action is the most 
enduring, it is evidently most important to keep 
the sedative effects of alooholic beverages well in 
mind, and to count the cost of the secondary 
sedative effects when one is seeking the advan- 
tage of its primary stimulating action. 


Some of the expedients employed by those 
who wish to stimulate the brain for extra work, 
or to compose it after unusual exertion, are 
sufficiently curious. Dr. Lauder Brunton gives 
a specimen, and a physiological explanation :— 

It is a curious fact that people of all nations are 

accustomed when in any difficulty to stimulate one or 
another branch of the fifth nerve and quicken their 
mental processes. Thus some persous when puzzled 
scratch their beads; others rub their foreheats, and 
others stroke or pull their beards, thus stimnlating 
the occipital, frontal or mental [chio], branches of 
these nerves. Many Germans when thinking have a 
habit of striking their fiugers against their noses, and 
thus stimulating the nasal cutaneous branches ; while 
in this country sume people stimulate the branches dis- 
tributed to the mucous membrane of the nose by 
taking snuff. The late Lord Derby, when translating 
Homer, was accustomed to eat brandied cherries, One 
man will eat figs while composing a leading article, 
anotber will suck chocolate ciémes, some will smoke 
cigarettes, and others sip braudy-and-water. By 
these means they stimulate the lingual and buccal 
branches of the fifth nerve, and thus reflexly excite 
their brains.—Fp. 34-5. , 
Dr. Gull says that when he is fatigued by over- 
work he eats raisins instead of taking wine, 
aud Dr. Bernays, like the late Lord Derby, 
finds five or six brandied cherries very restora- 
tivé after work or worry. The doctors do not 
seem to take into consideration that when they 
are taking brandied cherries they are really 
taking a minute dose of hydrocyanic acid, 
which is very likely to have a medicinal effect 
on the brain when it is overcharged with 
nervous stimulation. But perhaps this savours 
too much of homaopathy to be very acceptable 
to orthodox medical savans. 


The only essay among these eleven to which 
we are inclined to take any serious exception is 
that of Dr. Bernays. How the Contemporary 
editor could allow such a paper to pass 
muster astonishes us. It is about the most 
confused, muddle-headed,  self-contradictory 
composition we have lately read. It seems 
incredible that such a paragraph as the fol- 


lowing should come from the pen of a cultivated | 


Eaglish gentleman :— 

Who shall measure the strength of the safety- valve 
which the public-house bas been to the English Consti- 
tution ? The lighted and heated-room, the cheerful 
company, the feeling of brotherhood among his 
fellows, the freedom of debate and the clashing of 
opinions, how much have not these had to do with 
limiting discontent, the wonderful political education 
of our working men and their preservation from the 
worst errors of Socialism.—P. 55. 

Dr. Bernays must have a curious notion of 
what an educational influence is when he can 
find one in the pot-house. As a rule public men 
are agreed that these shops are the most fruitful 
source of immorality and degradation of all 
kinds that exists in the country. The question 
in debate is not whether any restraint sball be 
— upon them, but how much and of what 

ind. Ia justice to Dr. Bernays we must allow 
that in a subsequent paragraph he completely 
contradicts himself, though he tries in a 
blundering sort of way to vindicate his consis- 
tency. We do not ourselves understand how 
‘* a trade which threatens the foundations of all 
morality’ (whatever that somewhat mystical 
phrase may mean) can supply tbe wonderful 
litical education’ which he attributes to it. 
be great drawback to the beneficent influence 
of public-houees, Dr. Bernays seems to think, is 
the fact that publicans are allowed to adulterate 
beer with spirits, and so make its alcoholic 
strength variable and uncertain. This he calls 
‘‘one form of intemperance,” which is about 
as rational as if he were to oall cookery ‘‘ one 
form of enjoy ment for the guests as well as 
the cook. 7 


Perhaps it is not yet necessary to settle the 


. 


— 


question in debate between moderate drinkers 
and total abstainers. Both classes of reformers 
would do well to take the advice which Mr. 
Bright gave last week to the farmers— not to 
attack their friends.” Teetotalers are apt to 
talk very intemperately about moderate drinkers, 
The reason is because they exaggerate the 
importance, of their own movement, and fail to 
recognise the fact that the temperance cause is 
not to be won by their agency alone, but must 
be promoted by all the reforming powers that 
are seeking to raise the level of social, political, 
intellectual, moral, and religious life in our 
country. 


%, NLE JOHN VASSAR.” *” 


There can be no question about this being a 
memoir of a very remarkable person, and one 
who is not to be judged by ordinary or conven- 
tional standards. A profoundly religious man, 
with a heart all on fire for the salvation of 
others, he had a way of astounding the regular 
type of church member—sometimes, indeed, 
of more than astounding; for a good many, on 
first acquaintance, put him down as mad. 
And it must be admitted that to be addressed 
in an omnibus or in a refreshment-room, or 
even at public worship by a stranger 
with the direct inquiry, Do you love the 
Lord Jesus? —an inquiry followed, say, 
immediately by prayer—is apt to be startling 
and to shock ordinary susceptibilities. Such a 
proceeding would also produce the conviction 
that the person addressing you—and everybody 
else—in this way must be no common person, 
unless, indeed, he should be a downright hypo- 
(rite affecting an uncommon saintsbip. But 
eeldom, indeed, did this suggestion occur to any- 
one in connection with Uncle John Vassar ; still 
lees were persons offended with him. There 
seems to have been something in him—call it a 
magnetic spiritual influence, accompanied by 
greut gentleness and unconscious humility— 
which at once arrested a reverent attention 
and opened all the springs of the heart. The 
personal characteristics of this great mis- 
siouary indeed were so distinctively personal 
that it would be dangerous to imitate his mode 
of proceeding. He alone, probably, on the scale 
. rg he worked, could do, with safety, what 

o did. 

Joha Vassar was born in New York State, 
at Poughkeepsie, on the Hudson, in 1813, his 
parents coming of good old French and Eng- 
lish stock. He attended a Ba ptist church, but was 
twenty-eight years of age before he experienced 
what is termed religious conviction. hen he 
did experience it, the whole purpose of life was 
changed. He seems to have gone through a 
struggle not unlike that of John Bunyan. 
Revival meetings were in progress :— 

He was urged to attend these, but in the most 
decided way refused, Firally his cousin, Matthew 
Vassar, jun., fairly hired him to go“ just once.” He 
went, and readily promised to do the same again with- 
out reward. Before the second service was over, con- 
viction deep and terrible got hold upon his soul. For 
a week be was shaken by the powers of the world to 
come as trees are shaken by mighty winds, Say what 
we will about what old divines were wont to call“ law 
work” in regeneration, John Vassar quivered aud 
struggled for days in its stern grasp. Sia and the woe 
it merits were awfully real to him—so real, that on 
going bome from one of the meetings and finding his 
wife asleep, he roused her with the cry, ‘‘ How can 
ros * when your husband is going right down to 

0 

Nor was it the record of a profligate career which 
stirred shame and fear and paio. He had a fiery, un- 
governable temper, and had been given to terrible 
outbursts of profanity when provoked, but from other 
gross forms of wickedness he had been free. 


After this Vassar did much in his own neigh- 
bourbood, when he was engaged bythe American 
Tract Society to push its operations as a colpor- — 
teur in the West. He did this with an astound- 
ing vigour, introducing new spiritual life 
wherever he went. The pages before us are full 
of accounts of this work, exhibiting everywhere 
a marvellous spiritual influence, and an influence 
that remained. Some time after—in 1863—he 
obtained permission to engags in army labour 
during the time of the great contest between 
North and South. This occurs on the way to 
Gettysburg :— 


Before daylight the advance was sounded, and all 
were tumbling out and falling into line, The columns 
went pushing e Sat artillery-rutted roads as if on a 
race toward those Pennsylvania hills, Uncle John was 
fifty years old or more, but he kept up with the best. 
Not only kept up, but often would shoulder for a mile 
or two the un or knapsack of some poor fellow ready 
to give out. We missed him before getting to Gettys- 
burg, and wecks passed before our men again saw his 
face. After tho fight was over he became separated in 
some way from our troops, and was captured by Stuart's 
cavalry. ‘‘ When brought into the presence of the 
. and questioned as a suspected spy, he instantly 

issipated the suspicions of the officers by his frank 
and fearless words for the Master. ‘I am working as 
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a colporteur of the American Tract Society, to try and 
save the souls of the dear boys that fall around me 
daily. General, do you love Jesus?’ The courtly 
erel answered, ‘I know that good old society, and. 
ave no fear of its emissaries.’ ut, my dear general 
do you love Jesus?’ The puzzled officer was relieved 
by the suggestion of those who had arrested Uncle 
John, and who were already restive under his close 
questionings. ‘General,’ said they, ‘take the man’s 
promise that he will not tell of our whereabouts for 
twenty-four hours, and let us see him out of our lines, 
or we will havea prayer meeting from here to Richmond. 
And so it was decided. He made his way back into 
the Union lives, and was once more among friends.“ 
He was only inside of the Confederate camp about 
ten hours, but it is doubtful whether in a like space so 
much Gospel was ever urged upon the men he met, 
And their supposition that he would have kept it up 
had he been held longer was perfectly correct. Had he 
been put into the foulest corner of Libby Prison, or 
Castie Thunder, the story of salvation would have rung 
there as it did in the gaol at Philippi so long ago. 


All through the war John Vassar laboured 
night and day in front, or with the wounded 
who were brought from the front, in hospitals— 
anywhere. Here is an anecdote somewhat 
similar to the one we have quoted :— 


On Sunday, the 9th day of August, 1863, we were 
at Keliy’s Ford, and Uncle Juho came to us and said, 


Shall we not have a little prayer-meeting to night about 


sundown between the 150th New York and 13th New Jer- 
sey regiments?’ It was agreed upon. He was the only 
man in citizen’s clothes in all the Twelfth Corps. All 
our chaplains were away sick or in hospitals, and a 
hundred or two gathered at the appointed time. We 
sat around or kneeled upon the ground, and Uncle John 
prayed as be only could pray. The megting was going 
pleasantly on when a soldier from General Ruger’s bead- 
oo stepped into the circle, and touching Uncle 

ohn, said, The general wants you.’ Not the least 
confused, he said, Boys, go right on; the general 
wants to see me,’ and he marched at the side of the 
soldier a prisoner over to the headquarters of the 
brigade twenty rods or more away. He was there 
accosted with the rough inquiry, Who are you, and 
what are you here for: You are not the chaplain of 
eſther of those regiments’ We shot a man as a spy 
who came into our camp/as you have come to-day. By 
whose authority are you here?’ Oh, I know the whole 
of the 150th iment,’ said Uncle John. I am an 
agent of the American Tract Society, and have a pass 
through the whole army of the Potomac from General 
Patrick and President Lincoln. And now, General, do 
you love the Lord Jesus Christ ? We can have a little 
season of prayer right here.“ No, no, said General 
Ruger. Here, orderly, take this man back, and I 
will see Colonel ‘Ketcham about him.’ So Uncle John 
was back before the meeting ended, and it proved one 
of the best meetings I ever attended in the army.“ 


And here is a sketch of other work :— 


Next he is with General Butler's — at Point of 
Rocks, ministering to those in the convalescent camps 
injured in the attack on Petersburg, and this is the 
story that he tells: I cannot describe what my eyes 
have seen, my ears heard, and my heart felt these ten 
days past; feeding men whose mouths have been torn 
by bullets, or whose throats so injured that they could 
hardly take nourishment sufficient to sustain life, distri- 
buting the stores of the Sanitury and Christian Com- 
missions, praying with the dying, relieving men who 
for six weeks have been over the suffering or burying 
the dead—this has been my work.“ 

From before Petersburg, where the Sanitary Com- 
mission finds in him a valued helper and puts large 
supplies at his haps moe he reports: The firing is 
almost continuous along portions of our line. Many of 
the dear converts of fast winter are falling, and are 
being laid to their long rest. Ode of them I bad looked 
to as chosen of God for great good. Talented and gene- 
rous, courageous, yet childlike, I have not often met 
bis like. 1 saw him after he had fallen, the stars aud 
stripes yet in his hands. His face was as radiant as 
when we last sang with him his favourite hymu, There 
is an hour of eful rest.” 

Another dear spirit was cut down in a recent charge. 
I saw him after the amputation of his leg, and before 
he died. He seemed calm, cheerful, and full of delight 
in Christ. Speaking of his part in the engagement, he 
said, ‘I did all I couid.’ These and many others are 
buried close up to the enemy’s lines, but the loving 
Jesus watches over them as though they slept io the 
old family burial ground.” 


When the war was over ‘‘ Uncle John” 
seems to have gone pretty well through 


the United States—the swamps of Florida, | 


the mines of Nevada, the Chinese quarters 
of California, and the respectable ortho- 
dox cburches of New England—even Salt 
Lake City and its President saw him amongst 
them. To Brigham Young he put the same 
question that 2 put to others, pressing it 
home as he could press it. 


Such was the life of this remarkable man. 
He died, worn out, in 1877—bis name venerated 
all through the United States, The testimonies 
to the value of his work are numerous; the 

rsonal affection for him was extraordinary. 

his book tells the story of his life well His 
character seems to have struck all who knew 
him in the same way. Dr. Gordon says in 
words that well describe his method— 

John Vassar’s method was to strike a man at once 
with the most direct and vital question which could be 
brought to bear. Instead of hiuti g by a lengthened 
introduction what he proposed to do, he did it before 
his subject had time to gather himself up or brace 
himself against the attack. And no soover was the 


battle opened than it was followed up with the intensest 


, and argument, and warning, and 
ing in a most fervent and melting plea 
at the throne of grace that the Spirit would bis 
words to him who heard them. 

These results were various, of course, The person 
addressed was always stunned and startled, sometimes 


rapidity, by ap 
entreaty, all en 


| made angry; but in multitudes of cases wounded into 


life, There was naver the slightest tinge of severity, 
mark you, in the abruptness, If there was a tremendous 
grappling with the soul, it was a battle in which tears 
and entreaties were the prevailing weapons; and no 
rebuffs or abuse could ever draw from him a single 
imvatient utterance. It was not his harshness but his 


cau well imagine what would be the result for a man of 
this sort to go through some street in proud, cultivated, 
aristocratic Boston, ringing every door-bell and con- 
fronting every household with this great question of 


terms. But he left an impression which could not be 
shaken off, and from which fruit, in some cases, was 
gathered years after. ü 


What a man this would have been for a good 
old-fashioned cathedral city! 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

When writing a week or two ago we incidentally 
mentioned The Frithiof Saga” of Bishop 
Tegnér (1) as a companion to the beautiful illus- 
trated edition of ‘* The Nibelungenlied,“ published 
by Messrs. Griffith and Farran. It is now several 
years since the well-known echolar, Mr. W. L. 
Blackley, published a version of this Saga”; 
and then we read it with great pleasure and appre- 
ciation. We did not think that in all cases he was 
successful in his metres, and fancied that sometimes 
his rhythm might. have been improved, but we are 


for this beautiful edition he has spared no pains 
to perfect his work. He added not a little 
to his difficulties in adhering so strictly to the 
metres of the original. He says: Having en- 
deavoured, so far as the nature of the language 
allowed, to render word for word, and thought for 
thought, the work he took in hand, his purpose 
will be fully gained, if in the judgment of those 
expert in such matters he be found to have pro- 
duced a translation where he never presumed to 
attempt an embellishment.” The pith of the story 
turns on the disregard which the two sons of King 
Bele showed to their father’s instructions to keep 
up friendship with the hero Frithiof, who sought 


Frithiof, for contempt shown to the shrine 
of Balder, is compelled to take a voyage to 
the Orkneys, on returning from which he found his 
home burned. He then became a rover of the 
sea, and thus gaining great wealth, he returned, 
and in order the better to watch Ingeborg, went to 
the Palace disguised as a salt-burner. At last, 
he got the heart and hand of Ingeborg ; and, after 
the death of Henry, became king. The story is 
told with great spirit—the tender attachment of 
the two children, as well as Frithiof's later adven- 
tures; and, of course, it opens up the whole 
Norse mythology to us. Sweet, wild, grand, it is 
like the country where grew the original legends 
on which it is founded, The illustrations are fine 
and characteristic—the little initials and tail-pieces, 
no less than the larger cuts, and the folio is in 
every way beautifully bound. We should not omit 
particularly to cite the meeting of the lovers in 
Balder’s Grove as being very fine. 

The next book that comes to hand is of a very 
different character, but none the less a volume that 
we believe will be welcomed by many. It is Mr. 
Epwin Hopper’s Heroes of Britain in Peace and 
War (2), in which he tells in a clear,and forcible 
way the stories of men like Wilberforce, Granville 
Sharp, Zachary Macaulay, and Livingstone, as well 
as of Christian soldiers like Havelock and Eldred 
Pottinger, and of devoted men of science like 
Michael Faraday. Even the brave deeds of the 
lifeboat men are not forgotten ; and on the whole 
the book is (within certain limits) a complete and 
reliable record of England’s heroisms (not so much 
of the Carlyle as of the Christian order); and beau- 
tifully illustrated with portraits as well as other 
designs, it is everyway a handsome gift book. 

Science for All (3) is a most skilfully edited re- 
pository and compendium of the more recent 
results of science in all departments. Dr. Brown 
has brought around him a most attractive circle of 
contributors, who are not only scientific experts, 
but effective writers, which is a very different 
thing. To name a few of them and their subjects 
will be enough. Dr. Andrew Wilson treats ‘‘ The 
Anatomy of a Lobster,” Growth,“ Animal 
Colonies and Co- operation, and ‘‘Lodgers and 
Boarders in Lower Life”—that is, such develop- 
ments as hermit crabs—in a light and most ingenious 

F Saya. of Frithiof, Trans- 
lated, iS ka Wel cae te the Swedish, By 
the Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A, With Illustrations by 


A. MALMSTROM. (Marcus Ward and Co.) 
(2) Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


(8) Seignct for All, Edited by RoEAT Beowy, M.A. 
E * 2 „ Ko. Illustrated. (Oassell, Petter, an 
piu, 0 } | | 


intense earnestness that so roused men. Indeed you : 


the new birth. And this is what ho did repeatedly | volume. 
when he laboured with me. I generally heard from his 
visits, and sometimes in anything but complimentary | 


| legends related in a simple and unaffected way by 


the hand of their sister Ingeborg the Fair. 


way. Mr. Jeffrey Bell writes on Touch; Mr. 
Grant Allen on Colour Blindness,” making great 
use of coloured diagram chequers ; Dr. Mann tells 


how the rain falls, and Professor Barrett how © 


glaciers move. There are about sixty subjects all 


| 


glad to see that in carefully revising the poem 


treated in this skilful way by men who have 
specially studied the matters on which they write, 
The volume is amply illustrated by beautiful outs 
and diagrams, and forms a very pretty and handy 


Tales of Old Thule (4) is a collection of Northern 


Mr. Mohr Smith, who sometimes makes very good 
use of the quaintest Scotch phrases to give piquancy 
to his narrative. Here and there, we cannot help 
thinking that he is a little diffuse and modern in 
feeling for full effect but with the very beautiful 
and effective cuts, we cannot but believe that the 
book will meet with wide acceptance as it deserves, 

My Schoolfellow, Val Botonser (5), is a story of a 
type much needed, It is healthy, full of gentle 
excitement for boys’ reading, and is permeated by 
high lessons, which are more effective that there is 
little moralising. The illustrations are fair, and it 
forms a neat presentable volume, 
Little Folks in Feathers and Fur (6) is an easy con- 
versational set of simple essays on natural history. 
A Baby that Lives in a Bag heads the chapter de- 
scribing the kangaroo, as representing marsupials, 
and Droll Little Coats of Mail” that of the arma- 
dillos. This will give an idea of the quaint style 
of the book, which is exactly such as would hold a 
child’s attention when more systematic writing 
would not do so, With its various and neat little 
pictures, it cannot but be a favourite wherever it 
finds its way. 

Rough the Terrier (7) is an autobiographic memo- 
rial of a true pet. It is fittingly illustrated by 


T. Pym, and will be a boon to many quite young 
children. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


A New Easy and Complete Hebrew Course, con- 
taining a Hebrew Grammar, with copious Hebrew and 
English Exercises, strictly graduated ; also a Hebrew. 
English and English-Hebrew Lexicon. By the Rev. 
T. Bowman, M. A., Clifton, Bristol. In two parts, 
Part I.— Regular Verbs, &o. (Edinburgh : T. and 
T. Clark.) This very admirable Hebrew course 
has been prepared with the special aim of assisting 
those who study the language without the aid of a 
master. It is simple, clear, and complete, with an 
abundance of well-selected exercises. The learner 
is carried forward gradually, and with no strain 
upon the memory. The pronunciation is explained 
by means of English equivalents, as far as it oan 
be represented. The whole is a monument of 
patient labour, having occupied the author for six 
years in preparation. He has compiled it from 
many sources, and has certainly won the gratitude 
of students by providing them with what is 
virtually a grammar, reading-book, and exercise- 
book in one, As an introduction to Hebrew, which 
is all it professes to be, we cannot conceive a better 
book, Our only fear in placing it in the hands of 
the student would be that he would become wearied 
of the length of time and application which it 
demands, and find, after much labour spent upon it, 
that his knowledge is somewhat disconnected, But 
in the hands of a careful teacher we cannot doubt 
that such a system would put his pupil in safe, if 
not rapid, possession of the elements of the 
language. There are other books similar to this, 
such as Mr. Arnold's Firet Hebrew Book ”—but 
we have seen none that seems to us so full and 
perspicuous. We cordially commend it to students 
—as, in the words of the author, ‘‘ sufficiently easy 
without being superficial and sufficiently compre- 
hensive without being abstruse and critical.” May 
it promote the study of that language which we 
are informed in the preface, if not spoken by 
Adam in Paradise, is still venerable on account of its 
antiquity, having flourished for several centuries 
before the building of Rome; and is still dear to 
the Christian no less than to the Jew as being the 
medium of communication with mankind which the 


of His will as recorded in the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. We could not be hypercritical upon this 
eulogy of Biblical Hebrew.. It is sufficiently near 
the truth to be allowed to pass without contradic. 
tion, aud testifies to the spirit of enthusiasm with 


| By Hul Bao. (J. F. Shaw and Co.) 


(4) Tales of Old Thule, Collected and Illustrated by 


J. Mower SmitH. (Chatto and Windus.) 


(5) By the Author of“ Sunshine after Storm.“ (The 
Religious Tract Society. ) 

(6) Little Folks in Feathers and Fur. By OLIVE 
THORNE MILLER. (Jobo F. Sbaw and C.) 

(7) Rough the Terrier; Ais Lite and Adventures, 


4 


Almighty condescended to employ in the revelation © 
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which Mr. Bowman has worked and which has 
produced such valuable results. 

Vaccination Tracts, (W. Young, Harrow. road.) 
This is a volume consisting of some four hundred 
pages, which include, besides an introduction, a 
variety of tracts published in opposition to com- 
pulsory vaccination. The editor says that on 
looking over the materials which have supplied our 
pages, including the latest contributions to vaccina- 
tion literature, scarcely anything of importance 
bearing upon the question seems to have been 
onitted in the present survey,” and that “ our ad- 
versaries have laid down their arms on some of the 
main points in dispute.” We must really accept 
this frank, if slightly egotistic, statement. We 


have read a good deal upon this subject, but we 


cannot read through all these tracts. They contain 
many, and some of them high testimonies in favour 
of the theory of the author, and let. us add the 
expression of a sincere hope that he may never lose 
any children through small-pox. 

The Gallican Church. Sketches of Church His 
tory in France. By Julius Lloyd, M.A. (Christian 
Knowledge Society.) Mr. Lloyd possesses the 
faculty of compression, yet he can also be animated 
and picturesque. It would hardly be possible, we 
imagine, for more history, broadly outlined, to be 
brought within the compass of a volume such as 
this, with the essential condition that every page 
should be readable. Mr. Lloyd takes us from 
the origin of the Christian Church in Gaul, through 
the timer of the Franks and Charlemagne, the 
Crusades, the Popes in Avignon, the Huguenots, 
etc., down to the Concordat. He writes with 
accuracy and with admirable perception of the 
influence of events as well as of personal character. 

Sermons Preached at Margate. By the late Rev. 
Henry W. Burcuer. With Brief Memoir. (Hod- 
der and Stoughton.) The short memoir prefixed to 
these sermons is written with earnest affection— 
the brief but hard-working life of Mr. Butcher 
being indicated with both knowledge and right 
sympathy. His sermons are sermons, not essays, 
and in their composition Mr, Butcher has clearly 
known how exactly to put truth before a public 
audience, Theyfare characterised by good arrange- 
ment, fine feeling, as well as by thorough direct- 
ness. One of the most effective is God ruling the 
Storm.” 

Gates into the Psalm Country. By Marvin R. 
Vincent, D. D. (James Nisbet and Co.) These are 
devotional reflections upon some of the Psalms, 


with what we may term catching titles—the class 


of titles which originated, we believe, in New York, 
and have been imitated in even worse taste than their 
originals in this country. Dr. Vincent, who is 
minister of the Covenant Church in New York, 
gives his series the titles of the Orchard Gate, 
the ‘‘Oratory Gate,” the Gate to the Drill 
Ground,” etc., to the number of eighteen gates. 
The titles are, in many cases, far-fetched, fand they 
do, in nearly every instance, injustice to the matter 
—which, however, as might be expected, is often 
strained to acoommodate the titles, Otherwise 
these addresses contain the fruit of large Chris- 
tian experience, and many suggestive applications 
of spiritual truth. 

Christ Bearing Witness to Himself, By the Rev. 
Gro, A. CHapwick, D. D. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, 
and Co.) Dr. Chadwick writes not only with 
scholarship, but with power. Le has also treated 
his subject with singular freshness, illustrating it, 
especially in notes, with the fruits of large acquaint- 
ance with literature. His positions are mainly that 
no power existed in the ancient Church capable of 
elaborating such moral qualities, miracles of such 
an order, or humanity so sacred as adorn the 
Gospel story ; and that it is not possible that 
any artist should thus have projected himself 
into the scenes of our Lord's life.“ The lines of 
this argument are not new, but Dr. Chadwick has 
treated his subject with remarkable freshness and 
power, and especially with singular felicity of 
illustration. 

The Fatherhood of God. By RokERT MEREDITH. 
(Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) ‘There are many 
ohapters in this work which might be referred to 
as giving the key to it, but the one on the Son 
Revealing the Father is perhaps the most charac- 
teristic. The work is good and godly, but written 


with the somewhat exaggerated emphasis of a 
theologian with one idea. 


Biblical Things Not Generally K:own. (Elliot 
Stock) bas reached its second and last series. It is 
# ated with only the baldest truth in the title-page 
that it is n collection of facts, notes, and iu- 
formation concerning much that is rare, quaint, 
curious, obacure, and little known in relation to 
Biblical subjects.” The editor might honestly 


THE SCOTTISH FREE CHURCH LEADERS 
ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 


In our last number we briefly referred to the 
Conference held in the Waterloo Rooms, Edin- 
burgh, under the auspices of the Scottish Diseeta- 
blishment Association, on the 19th. Principal 
Cairns occupied the chair, and there was a very 
large and influential attendance, including ministers 
and gentlemen from many parts of the country. 
Amongst them, in addition to the names given 
below, were the Revs. Dr. Wilson, Dr. M Laughlin, 
Dr. Elder, and Dr. Thomeon, Paisley ; Professor 
M‘Gregor ; a large number of advocates; and Mr. J. 
Dick Peddie, treasurer of the Scotch branch of the 
Liberation Society, 

Amongst the letters of apology was one from the 
Rev. Dr. Hutton, Paisley, who wrote as follows :— 
J regret that imperative engagements prevent me 
attending the conference in Edinburgh this evening. 
It is very timely, and I hope will be effective in 
giving forth no uncertain sound regarding cisesta- 
blishment and its claims to be held as a matter 
of unquestionable electoral concern whenever 
elections occur. We are contending with what 
has often obstructed necessary reforms — the 
cries of party and the influence of officialism 
which seeks to repress and silence the advocacy of 
disestablishment, and nullify the power of the vast 
bodies of the citizens who demand it as a measure 
of justice. This kind of policy, which has always 
failed at last, will doubtless fail in this instance. 
It can secure for party at best the unity of a rope 


of sand, and it is in Scotland as unnecessary to the 
ends of Liberalism as it is a gratuitous folly on the 

art of any friends of — — to encourage 
it by connivance or reserve. Wishing you a success- 
ful meeting, as we cannot but be assured, by faith- 
fulness to a * gata cause, we shall finally 
succeed.” (Applause) Mr. R. T. Middleton, in 
expressing his regret at being unable to be present, 
also said: — The strength of the Liberal party in 
Scotland is to be found amongst the Nouconformist 
electors, and the question of disestablishment is one 
with which every candidate at the coming election is 
bound publicly to deal. It is remarkable that only 
three out of the forty-one Scotch Liberal members 
are opposed to disestablishment. The principle of 
religious equality is accepted by all, and it prac- 
tically now has become a question, When is dis- 
establishment to be conceded ? Let the constituencies 
answer. 

Principal CAIRNS, in opening the conference, 
which he spoke of as being large and influential, re- 
ferred to the evils of controversy, but said that the 
voice of duty must be obeyed, and they were there 
to take part in that struggle in order that they 
might ere long succeed in tearing up that root of 
bitterness by which churches and communities had 
been troubled, and assured that if they underwent 
labour and anxiety their successors must have 

e. (Applause.) He had never in the whole 
course of his life as a Christian minister attended a 
purely political meeting. But there was here an 
exceptional case. That was a question that had a 
far wider scope than any question of party politics. 
These political complications which had entangled 
themselves around the Christian Church were only 
to be disentangled by the use on the part of Christian 
men of political means and measures. (Applause ) 
The learned Chairman went on to say :—We do 
admit our obligations to the Liberal party, but we 
are not here to forget or let it be forgotten that the 
Liberal party has duties to us. (Applause.) We 
are in a very great sense, in connection with the 
Liberal party, the representatives of what is most 
Liberal in the Liberal party. (Hear, hear.) We 
are the representatives of justice and progress, and 
from a regard to the interests of the Liberal party 
we are required not to allow this question to sleep 
or be forgotten. We supply the Liberal party with 
some of the best and purest Liberal aspirations. 
We set before it what should be its most congenial 
work. Our duty to the Liberal party would forbid 
us to suffer this question to be thrown irto a corner, 
and turned away from practical solution, and post- 
poned to the future—in that case to a distant and 
almost, perhaps, invisible future (Applause. ) I don't 
here go alone upon the recent action which, to their 
credit, certain leaders of the Liberal party have 
taken, and 1 refer especially to Lord Hartington, 
(Applause) Even if they had made no such utter. 
ance, even if they had taken no such action, it 
mee have been our duty to go forward—our duty 
under certain circumstances, even with our leaders 
reluctant and averse to take any step to settle a 
2 grievance involving political inequality, and 

indering the unity of tbe Christian Cburch in our 
land. But how different are the cireumstauces! These, 
our leaders, have appealed to us They have ap- 
pealed to the nation, and have shown themselves 
willing to move if the uation will support and follow 


them, and give the signal that they are prepared, 


forward and supporting of such candidates will 
really involve no risk or danger to the Liberal 
party. The political leaders whom we are willing 
to follow are asking in what direction we shall go, 
and are waiting for a signal, for an utterance, from 
us. We ought to send forth a cry distinct and 
clear, without giving a mere faint and gentle 
whisper borne upon the wind, but having the 
tendency not to excite but rather to soothe the 
political ear to sleep. (Laughter and applause.) 
Gentlemen, before I close, I may say that I do not 
look upon myself as at all a factious member of the 
Liberal party—(applause)—but for myself I do not 
feel I would be at liberty, without very grave con- 
sideration, to take part in returning to Parliament 
for five or six years more. under the general head 
and name of Liberalism, those who wil] give this 
question—a questicn which to me is seccnd to 
none in importance and ‘magnitude in the 
domestic politics of the age the go-bye, or which 
would have the effect in the action of these parties — 
and these actions, if I may call them such, if there 
be more than one section of the Liberal party—the 
effect of reducing to the level of doubtful disputation 
or crotchet that which, on our side, we look upon as 
the essence of the right working of the Christian 
Church, and the right relation of the common- 
wealth and the right relation of the Church to 
Jesus Christ, to whom we all owe supreme alle- 
giance. We are here not to restrain others’ 
religious convictions ; and we wish them to under. 
stand that is our position; and we cannot forgo 
acting on such convictions. If anyone says to me, 
Would you suffer me to be defeated would you 
suffer a Conservative to defeat me and the Liberal 
party? I would answer, first of all, I would try to 
get someone else than the Conservative to defeat 
you. If I fail now, I will seriously consider my 
case. I will not take any rash course as te what J 
shall do next. But I will do nothing meanwhile to 
encourage such action on the part of any members 
of the Liberal party as involving the taking of this 
question for granted. (Applause) Though we do 
not profess to be statesmen, we think we could say 
even to statesmen that we here, and others whom 
we represent, plead for great interests; we plead 
for a great principle which has written itself upon 
the history of Great Britain during the last two 
centuries in one unbroken series of struggles and 
victories. There has not been a single point, with 
the exception of this we are now demanding—there 
has not been a single point which has been demanded 
in the name of this great principle which has not, 
sooner or later, beenconceded This principle is in 
action in all our colonies; it has reached Ireland. 
It has given a colour to the whole Christian life, as 
well as political life, to the great commonwealth 
of America. Those opposite to us will admit 
that, in regard to Scotland aud England, the 
result is only a question of time. What we want 
is that our statesmen should have an understanding 
of the time. Let them rest assured of it, as I 
trust they are beginning to be more and more 
assured of it, that the whole set of the national 
mind and conscience on this matter is forward, not 
backward. Let those candidates who come for- 
ward, and that we will support and encourage, take 
these things into consideration, and lay them to 
heart. Let constituencies show commendable 
firmness, as well as tendency to conciliation, 
to learn where they could reconcile with 
firmness ; and let this great struggle that is evi- 
dently before us be a much-needed school —for it is 
a much-needed school—not only of political but of 
moral education. As for the Church of Scotland, 
suffer me to say that we have no fear for the future 
of the Church of Scotland if thrown more than it 
ever yet has been on its own resources. (Ap- 
plause.) We sympathise with all its proper work, 
which is the work of our common Christianity. 
We are not revolutionists ; we disclaim the title. 
We are restorationists ; we are bere to restore the 
Christianity of our land, by the grace of God 
crowning our 4 ffrots by unity, efficiency, and 
adaptation, so as to work by the same methods 
which already prevail to widely and succeed so 
greatly in the carrying of Christianity to the whole 
body of our people. It is our effort by the blessing 
of God to make a better Church and a better State 
than our dearly-loved country bas ever witnessed in 
the ages of the past. (Cheers) 

The Rev. Dr. Aba, of Glasgow, then moved the 
first resolution: — 

That any attempt to solve the Church and State 
question in Scotland, otherwise than by disestablish- 
ment, is hopeless, and has now been practically 
abaudoned, 

In the course of his speech the rev. doctor referred 
to the altered position of the Scottish Establish- 
ment, once the church of the nation, but now having 
only a minority of the population within its pale. 
It claimed to -have 1,378 churches, chapels, and 
stations. By the latest published return the Free 
Church had 1,040, and only a part of the stations, 
about forty, were there included. The United 
Presbyterian Church had 530 or 540 congregations, 
exclusive of those out of the country. Besides these 
there were other religious denomivations—Presby- | 
terian, Independent, Episcopal—some of them con- 


Are we, then, to be satisfied with the mere general 
watchword of the unity of the Liberal party? In 
the coming election they have appealed to us for 
such indications of national opinion to give them 
information. To put forth this general watchword 
of the unity of the Liberal party is in effect asking 


have prefixed the word valuable“ to this descrip- | 


tion. Anyone who keeps a Bible for annotation 
will find this to be one of his best assistants. 


us to blot out this question from the Liberal pro- 

mme. It is asking us to discourage the bringing 
| orward and supporting of candidates who are 
favourable to disestablishment, but the bringing 


| siderable in size. 


But apart from statistics they 
reste i upon broad, patent facts, and it was neither 
reasonablenor right, apart from any other question or 
principle involved, that those resources which were 
the heritage of the whole Scottish nation should be 
appropriated by a sectional body of this kind, one 
of several, which, if not separately as large, were 
at least as faithful and useful, as beneficial to the 

| country in all its highest interests. In some places 
the Established Church had been driven from the 
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field, and in wide regions it had material fabrics 
with scarcely the semblance of congregations, 
The Establishment used to be thought some- 
what exclusive, but of late it had set its door 
wide open, and if many did not enter it was from 
no lack of invitation, and at times of more 
than mere invitation. (Cheers) State legisla- 
tion had also been brought into play. The 
Patronage Abolition Act was a measure designed to 
break down the wall of separation and attract whole 
flocks of wanderers back to the fold. What had 
been the result? No minister of any position or 
influence had been seduced. (Cheers.) And con- 
sidering the difficulties on the one hand, and the 
temptations on the other, it said a good deal for the 
steadfastness of his brethren. (Cheers.) As to the 
people, only the poor fragments of two or three 
congregations had been carried away, and in some 
cases ministers had gone, not followed by a single 
individual of their flocks. The time was gone, 
and gone for ever, for all such tinkering, and 
for these reasons. A large section of the com- 
munity is opposed in principle to all ecclesiastical 
Establishments. The United Presbyterian Church 
as a whole, other smaller religious bodies in the 
country with equal unanimity, take this ground, and 
very many outside of these communions agree with 
them in opinion. They condemn everything of the 
kind as contrary to the teaching of New Testament 
Scripture. Improve an Establishment as you may ; 
modify, shape it as you please, you cannot make it 
acceptable to this class. And certainly they are to 
be taken intw account, entitled to let their voice 
be heard, and their weight felt, when the question 
is, What do the people of Scotland think and wish 
in such matters? Then a great many more are 
opposed to any Establishment in the land, not on 
rinciple, but under existing circumstances. They 
ook at the ecclesiastical divisions which stand out 
among us at present—they look at the proved 
dangers and entanglements of State connection ; 
they look at the ability of the non-endowed 
churches to support Gospel ordinances by freewill 
offerings—they look at these and other things, and 
they argue thus: There may have been good reason 
for an Establishment in Scotland when the country 
was wholly or largely one in religious profession, 
when its population was poor and scattered, when 
toleration was not understood and enjoyed as it 
now happily is; but there is reason no longer, and 
the sooner the old gives place to the new the better. 
(Cheers.) And, finally, the whole Free Church, 
and many beyond her pale, object to the present 
Establishment because of its Erastian constitution. 
We believe that it is under Cesar in a way that is 
dishonouring to Christ. (Hear, hear.) We believe 
that instead of being a bulwark of national religion 
it places it at a disadvantage and brings it into dis- 
credit. (Cheers.) The compact is a sinful one, 
and enlightened Christian men are bound not to 
cement but to sunder it by all legitimate means 
We expect no real radical improvement in this re- 
spect, looking at the past actions of the State, at the 
opinions prevalent both in the Legislature and the 
hurch ; and even were achange effected, a variety 
of weighty considerations would rise up against our 
coming under a yoke which has too often been 
found to be, and might again at any moment be, 
turned into a yoke of bondage. (Cheers.) I think 
we had better stay where we are; better dwell 
among our own people. (Cheers.) Disestablish- 
ment is the one only remedy. A single word in 
closing. The time was waen the Evangelical party 
looked to the Conservatives as the sworn friends of 
the Church. They trusted in their fair professions, 
and they found to their bitter experience that they 
had been leaning on a broken reed. That had much 
to do with making Scotland a stronghold of 
Liberalism. (Cheers.) Let politicians of the 
Liberal school mark it well. Let them beware of 
playing a similar game. (Cheers.) They may 
think to deal with the question as suits their 
political convenience, They may trifle with it 
only to learn in the end of the day that they have 
lost their opportunity—that they have been dealing 
with men who place their religious convictions, 
their Church’s and their country’s spiritual welfare, 
far above all party interests or election triumphs. 
(Loud cheers. ) 

Mr, HENDERSON, Devanha House, Aberdeen, in 
seconding the resolution, gave it as his opinion that 
their first duty was to get the present Ministry 
ousted, ard a Liberal Ministry into its place ; while 
their second duty was to press upon that Liberal 
Ministry the question of religious equality in Scot- 
land. (Applause. ) 

f Dr. CARMEN T moved the second resolution as fol- 
ows :— 

That the question in Scotland is one of practical 

litics, and that the leaders of the Liberal party have 

one well to acknowledge it as an existing question at 
present awaiting the decision of the Scottish people. 
He was not sure that he knew any question with 

which they were likely to have to deul in the pro- 
spect of a general election that was of more practical 
importance than the question of disestablisbment. 
It was a 
or less of an open question whether ap absolute 
majority of the electurs were in favour of disesta- 
Dlishment, there was no question that their side of 
it was rom tae pega a and influential support. 
(Applause. ) ey had men in the Liberal party 
who were continually preaching to them the doctrine 
of unity. That was a great and good idea. But 
he believed that the advocates of disestablis'- 
ment were the true friends of tie Liberal party, 
and that if it stood still it would go to pieces. 
The Liberal party could only get on by alvancing ; 
the moment it was understood that the party 


owing question, and if it might be more 


| was not to do this or that, it was ruined. The 


principle for which they were contending was, he 
submitted, in harmony with all those principles which 
had made the Liberal party, and it would bea gross 
defiance of all those principles if the party did not 
deal with the question of disestablishment. (Ap- 
7 All the talk about the breaking up of the 

iberal party was, he held, really very much of a 
bugbear. (Hear, hear.) In every election the whole 
influence of the Established Church was pereis- 
tently against them. (Hear, hear.) He repeated 
that the advocates of disestablishment were the 
true friends of the Liberal party, and that they 
were doing more for the Liberal party by pushing 
this question forward than by letting it alone. The 
leaders of the Liberal party had said“ Show us 
the Scotch people want disestablishment and we 
will go in for it.“ That was what they wanted to 
do. (Applause. ) 

Mr. WHITE, of Overtoun, in seconding the 
motion, said he thought the friends of the Esta- 
blished Church were now perfectly satisfied that a 
veluntary church could thrive as well as an Esta- 
blished Church ; indeed, in Glasgow the most suc- 
cessiul of the churches were the voluntary churches, 
put down by the Established Church itself. 
plause.) They must have union among the Liberal 
party, but that union must be fora purpose, (Hear, 
hear.) He thought that all Liberals should join 
together to turn out the present Government. 
(Applause.) They should never get anything in 
the way of disestablishment from the Tories. (Hear, 
hear.) That was an established fact. (Applause 
and laughter.) He was satisfied that at all the 
elections throughout Scotland the constituencies 
should be left to themselves to consider, in the cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed, what they 
were to do to get a man, if not pledged, at all 
events favourable to disestablishment? Yet he did 
not think that they should make this a sine qua 
non. (Cheers.) 

Lieutenant-Colonel DAvipson, in supporting the 
motion, said the question of disestablishment was 
one that must, sooner or later, be settled in Scot- 
land. (Applause.) Bury it ever so deep, it would 
turn in its coffin. (Hear, hear.) Things were 
working steadily towards the realisation of that 
grand motto, A free Church in a free State.“ The 
Church could not run for ever in double harness 
with the State. (Hear, hear.) Treat it ever so 
carefully, the State would kick over the traces, and 
then they had a proper shindy. (Laughter.) There 
were two principles which were now active at 
work in favour of disestablishment—one inside the 
State Church and one outside of it. The one out- 
side of it was the growing feeling of the injustice 
of the thing, while the one inside was that there 
were good men inside the State Church who desired 
to be delivered from the shackles of the Establish- 
ment. (Applause. ) 

The Rev. G. D. CULLEN said that sixty years 
ago he had been brought to a belief that the civil 
establishment of religion was not only unscriptural 
but was very detrimental, and to do all in his 
power to testify against it. Then, there were few 
to do so. They had, however, struggled on during 
that long period, and now, he thought, an impor- 
tant consideration in connection with the motion 
before them was that Providence had given them 
an opportunity, by these very leaders of the Liberal 
party challenging the country—-had given them the 
opportunity, by the election that was coming, to 
act upon the principles that they professed and 
held. (Applause.) Let every man be persuaded 
in his own mind; let them take up the application 
of a candidate on his merits, but do not let them 
do anything that would disparage what they held 
so strongly, that disestablishment was the only 
solution of the problem that would give them reli- 
gious equality throughout the country. 

The motion, on being put to the meeting, was 
carried by acclamation. 

Principal RAIN said the motion he had to pro- 
pose was one not so much for oratory as clear 
statement. Some might think it was a mild one, 
but, in his opinion, it was important. It was as 
follows :— 

That the question of Church and Stato in Scotland is 
one on which Scottish candidates at the coming election 
ought publicly and fully to state their position fur the 
careful scrutiny of electors, 

The speaker said that having been arked to take 
charge of a motion of this kind, he had no right to 
decline it. Of course it was with reference to the 
Scottish question, and Scottish interests, and the 
manifestation of Scottish opinion, that they were 
speaking, But in that connection he would say 
that he held it to be a fair interpretation of this 
motion that it was not intended of necessity to 
apply to cases which were in their own nature quite 
exceptional, For instance, if a great English 
statesman—a Scotchman by descent—came down to 
contest a Scottish constituency—(applause) who had 
already thoroughly well cleared his feet on this ques- 
tion as far as he was called to, or allowed by his 
present position to do so—although they happened to 
be meeting there a week or so before he had to make 
his appearance among them, they were not holding 
this meeting for the purpose of applying pressure to 
him or of making suggestions to him. On the con- 
trary, they hoped that Scotch electors would take 
him on his magnificent character and services, and 
show that they knew a great man when they saw 
him. 4 * The coming election was intro- 
duced in the motion, no doubt, because in conuec: 
tion with its special circumstances discussions had 
arisen a8 to what was desirable in the interests of 
the Liberal party. Now, he was not there as a 
person jolaing in a conference as to what was best 


— 


| 


| 


(Ap- | 


for the Liberal party. As far as his politics went, 
he had the satisfaction of being agreed in most 
matters with the Liberal party. (Applause.) At 
the same time, as a minister, he should feel that it 
was not desirable that he should take part in dis- 
cussions on that subject, although this he would 
say, that as a humble member of that party, he 
should think that the great object in view should 
be not so much that the Liberal party should as 
soon as possible come into power, but that it 
should come into power in such a way as was 
most worthy of the party, and most likely to con- 
duce to its usefulness, and to secure a tenure of 
power in which it might carry out its great principles 
with success. (Applause.) That, he thought, was 
most in the interests of the Liberal party. He 
agreed with his friend Mr, White in what he had 
said in reference to the Tory party. He had no 
great hope of getting disestablishmant from the 
‘Lory party. Well, he regarded it as an equally 
fixed point that they would not get it from the 


Liberal party unless they made it very clear that 


they were determined to have it. ( Applause.) What 
seemed to him to be the practical reason for drawing 
public attention to the question by such meetings 
as that, and considering very carefully the line that 
was to be taken up by public men about it, was 
simply this—there might be in connection with the 
existing position and with the great desire that was 
felt to have the utmost possible unity in the Liberal 
ranks, there might be a temptation to reduce this 
question of theirs from the rank it had won, and 
treating it as if it were one of those subordinate 
matters which came in as a disturbing force, but 
which it was wise to get rid of by turning them 
about their business as quietly as one could. 
(Applause.) For instance, one might see, perhaps, 
this temptation working in the way of men who 
were really in their own mind for disestablishment 
—such men in their public utterances consenting 
to be muzzled on that question, consenting to take 
a position of being blind and dumb on that question, 
consenting to try and form connections with their 
constituencies on the principle that that question 
was left on one side, and which could only 
prepare the way for their being permanently 
muzzled on the question, Then, on the 
other hand, the temptation worked in this way, 


that men who were against disestablishment, 


or did not want to be troubled with it, took the 
opportunity of forming connections with consti- 
tuencies that ought to be represented by disesta - 
blishment men. Dr. Rainy went on at great length 
to deal in detail with various matters in relation to 
practical action at an election, the general effect of 
which was that constituents were not bound to be 
silent on the Church question. Men must go the 
length of frankly saying—reluctant though they 
were, and hopeful as they might be that Gy some 
possibility some out-gate from it might be found— 
that it was not a reasonable thing, and especially 
that it was not a Liberal thing, to say that the pre- 
sent position of things in Scotland could be main- 
tained, or ought long to continue as it was. (Ap- 
plause.) No doubt it would be said, You will 
risk the loss of votes in certain places if you desire 
members to go so far.“ He would reply, But he should 
remind them that there is that scattereth and 
yet increaseth —(laughter and applause) — and 
there is that withholdeth more than is meet, and 
it tendeth to poverty.” (Renewed applause.) He 
had the strongest conviction that this question 
would not make much progress until there was a 
good measure of firmness shown in connection with 
it. It ought, of course, to be a reasonable firmness, 
He did not think, as he had said, that it would be 
reasonable in all constituencies, and with reference 
to all candidates, to require men to go plumply for 
disestablishment. This might be in some cases 
unreasonable, not merely that it would not be good 
policy, but that they had not a right to throw off 
Liberal members of the Established Church merely 
because they were slow and reluctant to come to 
the conclusion that only one course was inevitable. 
In conclusion, he believed he was expressing the 
feelings of a good many persons when he said they 
were not ree to make concessions in regard to 
this matter. They should Lear with great respect 
and treat with great respect the opinions of others 
well entitled, and far better {entitled than they 
were, to speak on any matter of party politics 
But, at the same time, he had a strong 
impression that there were a great many 
persons who agreed in general with what he had 
said, and were not likely to be moved from the 
belief that the course that ought to be pursued atthe 
coming election was that which had been indicated, 
It was at present very commonly said that no doubt 
disestablishment was coming. He heard this said 
a day or two ago by a friend of his, who was about 
the last person in the world from whose lips he ever 
expected to hear it. But there was a disposition in 
that relation to say that the advocates of the ques- 
tion should not press very hard, This was a very 
dangerous and misleading view. (Hear, hear.) 
There were great tides and great eddies in public 
affairs. He believed that this question was certainly 
going on to its solution in disestablishment, if justice 


were done to it by its supporters. * r But 
ik they were content to let things alone till some 


other powerful force came in, the direction and 
source of which they did not know, then he oould 
not tell them what might happen in the future, and 
he did not know what unexpected tendency might 
take the mastery of affairs. (Applause.) 

Mr. F. Brown Dovua.as secunded the motion, 
The Establishment was just a political institution 
for the purpose of spreading politica! views in su 
port of the present Government, and that was the 
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reason why the preset Government held so firmly 
by it, and would grudge very much to give it up. 
(Applause.) He did not know anybody in Scotland 
who supported the present Government save the 
members of the Established Church and the Epis- 
copal lairds, who supported the Church, not through 
any love for it, but just because they thought it 
strengthened their party. As to the coming elec- 
tion, he did not say he would not support a Liberal 
candidate even though he was in favour of the 
Established Church. Every case must be judged 
upon its own merits. What he said was that every 
candidate must be asked to face the question. 

Mr. MacKMIcKING, Helensburgh, suggested that 
the words Church and State” should be replaced 
by “religious equality.“ 

Mr. Biack, advocate, had two objections to Dr. 
Rainy's resolution. The first was that constituen- 
cies might look upon it as an attempt at dictation, 
and the second that, as he read it, it meant that, 
without regard to the special circumstances of con- 
stituencies, or to the complexion of their politics, 
this question of disestablishment was to be brought 
so prominently into the foreground that it was to 
be made the turning point upon which the battle was 
to be fought. (Cries of No, no.“) Mr. Black oon - 
cluded by 3 that there be added to the mo- 
tion a clause 2 ainiug that this rule ought not 
to be applied whore its application would endanger 
Liberal success.” 

The Rev. Mr. Grant, Tain, speaking of the state 
of the Highlands, said the Established Church had 
not in any appreciable degree affected the religion of 
these districts, and pointed out, as a reply to the 
argument that this Church was the bulwark of 
national religion, that where it had least influence 
* 1 morality connected with religion stood 

ighest. : 
he Rev. Mr. Wrison, Glen Luce, gave it as his 
opinion that the Liberal party would never be 
united, energetic, earnest, and active till it took u 
and adopted this question as one of the —— 
parts of its programme. 

Mr. A. Taytor Ixxxs wished to speak in regard 
to Liberal Associations and their connection with 
this question. These committees representing con- 
atituencies might have most important functions in 
these places. They might do nothing less than 
their ruin in the districts, or save it, by the selec- 
tion they made of the men. Nothing was more 
clear than that the matter, which was not in the 
front just now, would be in a year or two, and 
nothing could be more insane than to choose’ men 
who were out of harmony with the constituencies. 
It would simply make a breach and an explosion 
two years hence. What lines committees should 
take up was another matter, and the more inde- 
pendence each constituency got the better. He 
should be disposed to demand very little on this 
Church question, provided candidates did not shirk 
it altogether. He would be satisfied in some con- 
atituencies with something less than Dr. Rainy had 
indicated, but he for one intended to vote for no can- 
didate in county, in city, or in university, who simply 

red this question, or shirked it, shelved it, or 

d not properly acknowledge in his speeches, that 
this was a grave existing question to which he was 
applying his mind, E How much further 
he would go was another question. This Church 
and State question was a great and difficult ques- 
tion. The man who supposed he knew the last 
word of it had something still to learn in regard to 
it, but for the man who had no heart in it at all 
he had no regard, and he thought there were good 
reasons for it. In the first place, he held that man 
was no Li in any sense of the word. ar 
plause.) He had turned his back upon the delibe- 
rate declarations of the leaders of the party 
page again and again, in 1877, 1878, and 1879. 
T was a declaration they should not forget, 
that the Liberal party was committed to this ques- 
tion although not to the answer. It was not to 
any answer, but to the question the Liberal party 
was committed. That was their inheritance, make 


this, that by the Tories it was dreaded 
and feared, and by the party with which 


pected ; and he would sa 

ight to call himself a Li who repudiated that 
Ww had been tabled by the leaders of the 
Liberal as the leading question in Sootland. 
Even if that not been laid down by the leaders 
of the party, it was a terous thing to expect 
that in the present divided condition of Scotland 
the question could not goon. He helieved there 
was enough of patriotism in the Established Church 
and in Toryism to bring it on, but they were not to 
leave it to them. e would say, in conclusion, 
that the question must go on, but it did not follow 
that because it was on the table the answer was 
to be given now. It lay before them now, and no 
one must pass it aside. Not one might put it away, 
and they were entitled to say it should not go 
back, but thet, in the words of the resolution of 
the Glasgow Conference, which he was glad to see 
had not disapproved of by the leaders of the 
party, they should go on maturing the question 
while they were wor hard at tho larger ques- 


tions of the present crisis. 
The resolution, on being put to the meeting, was 
Biack’s rider, w was 

fallen to the 


adopted unanimously, Mr. 
The Ogaremay, in announ the business 
of the conference was concluded, expressed his 


not seconded, having 


profound satisfaction with the perfect freedom with 
which this subject had been handled. The slight 
difference which had come out had only enhanced 
the unanimity of their procedure, and the perfect 
freedom and frankness of their discussion. 

Mr. SHAW, advocate, in moving a vote of thanks 
to the chairman, thought that the fears expressed 
by Mr. Black were unfounded. They specially 
wished to regard the particular circumstances in 
which constituencies found themselves placed. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The vote having been heartily accorded, the Rev. 
Mr. Cullen pronounced the benediction, and the 
meeting separated. 


THE LIBERATION MOVEMENT. 
THE MANCHESTER DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


The Manchester Examiner of Saturday reports the 
proceedings of the Manchester District Council of 
the Liberation Society, held at the society’s offices 
on the previous day. Mr. Hugh Mason, the presi- 
dent, was compelled to be absent through indis- 
a and Mr. Hugh Booth took the chair. Mr, 

F. Alexander, the secretary, presented a report of 
proceedings during the last twelve months, which, 
after referring to some general aspects of the ques - 
tion, stated that seventy-foar meetings had been 
held during the year, a emaller number than durin 
the previous year, but grave political dangers ha 
justified the abandonment of several meetings. 
Other meetings, however, had been held by the 
National Reform Union, which placed religious 
equality prominently amongst its objects. The 
report went on tosay :— 


The issues of literature in this district have never 
before been so large. A total of 426,668 publications, 
421,800 tracts, and 4,868 placards, have been sent out 
from your offices in the year. ene has been 
taken of nearly all large gatherings in Manchester, 
Salford, and their vicinity, for the distribution b 
trusty men of information on our movement. Selected 
persons and * districts have also been supplied 
with special tracts. Young men’s societies, public 
libraries, Liberal clubs, and other reading rooms, have 
been supplied with pampblets and books; and no 
opportunities are neglected of bringing home to men’s 
minds the injustice and the evils of Sta e Churches, 

The income of the society from this district has 
grown from 1,005/. 18. in 1871 to 2, 293“. 138. 5d. in 
1879, and the number of subscribers has likewise 
doubied, notwithstanding that during that period 
Liverpool, with the West Derby Hundred, and Birken- 
head, with the Wirral Hundred, have been separated 
from this district, and formed into a local agency. The 
expenditure, as per the agents’ books, has been 
1,43. 5s. 11d. ; but to this amount has to be added 
various items for literature, lectures, and other expenses 
paid by the head office. 


The following reference was made to Parliamen- 
tary questions :— 

This district was represented at the conference held 
at Leeds, at the suggestion of their Nonconformist 
Union, and which resulted in a decided position being 
taken as to the necessity of the disestablishment of the 
Scottish Kirk, and the settlement of the burials ques- 
tion on a basis of justice to all parishioners, being 
included in the programme of the Liberal party for 
next election, if our leaders desired to have the sym- 
pathy of Nonconformists, This conference may lead 
to others in ovnstituencies where the advocates of reli- 
gious equality form the bulk as well as the backbone 
of the Liberal party, and where candidates for the 
suffrages of Liberals have not advanced so far on the 
road towards religious equality as have Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Granville, and Lord Hartington. This action was 
not premature, The sbarp practice resorted to in the 
passing of the Cemeteries Act has destroyed any 
remaining desire among moderate Liberals for com- 
promise; while the author, by disestablishing his 
clients, the clergy, in the graveyards that would be 
created under the Act, has overreached himself. Recent 
meetings and conferences across the border have 
demonstrated the certainty of disestablishment of the 
Scotch Kirk becoming a test question, and also mani- 
fested that this will not interfere with the success of 
Mr. Gladstone’s candidature in Midlothian. 


Mr. Alderman McKERROW moved, and Mr. 
A. E. Reaner seconded, the adoption of the report, 
which was carried. 

It was moved by the Rev. J. T. SHawcross, 
seconded by Mr. S. Massey, and resolved :— 


That this council is of opinion that the Public Health 
Act, 1875, Amevdment (Cemeteries) Act cannot be 
accepted as a settlement of the Burials question, inas- 
much as it perpetuates the distinction between conse- 
crated and unconsecrated ground, and makes no provi- 
sion for allowing the relatives of deceased persons to 
have such burial services as they prefer ; also, it throws 
upon parisbioners further financial burdens for the 
purpose of preserving the monopoly of the E-tablished 
c‘ergy, and would thus place upon the rates the main- 
tenance and keeping in order of churchyards unneces- 
sarily closed under this Act. This council, therefore, 
urges poor-law guardians and other members of sanitary 
authorities to closely scrutinise the reports of local 
sanitary inspectors relative to the state of existing 
churchyards, and resolutely to oppose all attempts to 
close country churchyards except where absolutely 
necessary for sauitary reasons. 


It was moved by the Rev. CHARLES WILLIAMs, 
seconded by the Rev. James M‘Douaa tt, supported 
by — A. G. Symonps and D. CnossLEV, and 
resolved :— 


That in the opinion of this counci] the questions of 
Mr. Morgan’s Burials Bill and the disestablishment of 
the Church of Scotland are ripe for immedia:e prac ical 
action, and ought to be ineluded in the programme of 
the Liberal rty. The counol therefore recommends 
all ite ass ola ed committees to take such measures as 
local circumstances require to induce Liberal candidates 
to accede to these proposals, 


It was moved % the Rev. J. Frezstox, seconded 
by the Rev. MARMADUKE MILLER, and resolved :— 


in Lancashire on the iniquity and infamy of the sale of 
Church livings had much to do with the appointment of 
the Royal Commission which has just presented its 
report, thanks those gentlemen who, in Parliament and 
out of it, and through the Press, bave laboured for the 
suppression of this iniquitous traffic, and urges further 
assiults on the Establishment through this breach, 


It was moved by the Rev. F. TROT MAN, seconded 
by the Rev. S. Hawkks, and resolved : — 


That this council rejoices to find that Scottish volun- 
taries are so completely united on the necessity of 
ascertaining at the general election the decision of the 
Scottish people as to the prolonged maintainance of the 
Kirk ; and while assuring them of the hearty sympathy 
of English Liberals, expresses the hope that disesta- 
blishment in Scotland will be speedily followed by the 
full triumph of religious equality in England and Wales. 


The business closed with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, 


MEETING AT ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 


The Aston under - Lyne Reporter of Saturday 
devotes large space to a report of a great Libera. 
tion meeting in the Ashton Town Hall on Tuesday 
of last week. The hall, it was stated, was crowded 
long before the hour announced for the commence- 
ment of the proceedings. Mr. Hugh Mason was to 
have presided, but illness compelled him to stay at 
home. Mauch of the interest displayed in the meet- 
ing was no doubt attributable to the fact that Mr. 
Mason was expected to take the chair, and to 
& feeling which very largely prevailed that he might 
possibly make some announcement during the even- 
ing with respect to the question in which the 
Liberals of the borough are so deeply interested, 
viz., whether or not he will become the candidate 
of the party at the forthcoming general election. 
Mr. Mason was, however, not amongst the gentle. 
men who came upon the platform. These included 
the Rev. Thomas Green, hon. sec. to the auxiliary ; 
the Rev. J. Hutchison; the Rev. J. Peill ; Messrs. 
A. Dodgson, J. Knight, W. Bottomley ; the Rev. 
Henry Allon, D. D., of London, and other gentle- 
men. 

Mr. E. Dopason took the chair, and, after a brief 
speech, called upon Dr. ALLON, of Islington, who 

roceeded to give a lecture on ‘‘ Ecclesiastical 
{establishments in relation to National Life,” which 
was forcible, pointed, and comprehensive. 
received with great appreciation. 

The CHAIRMAN then referred to the coming elec- 
tion, after which 

The Rev. Thomas GREEN, B. A., spoke of the 
large income of the Society, and of the great work 
which it did. He next humorously referred to some 
recent topics. He only wished to refer to one of 
the many things which had taken place in con- 
nection with the Church during the year—the 
recent meeting of the Church Congress in Wales. 
Daring that meeting some time was actually devoted 
to the consideration—he wondered at their impu- 
dence—(laughter)—of the remedy for Dissent.” 
(Renewed laughter.) He did not know whether 
they had found it, but he had not yet seen it adver- 
tised in the — 4 amongst the patent medi- 
eines — (laughter) — but he would undertake to say 
that they (the Nonconformists) could give them a 
remedy in a moment — without even troubliog his 
friend Mr. Fisher — (laughter) —and that remedy 
was that there should no longer be any State Church 
to dissent from. (Applause.) There was no other 
remedy worthy a moment’s consideration. It was 
the pe itical church which needed the remedy, and 
the Dissenters gave it them in a moment. Their 
friends in the State Church, when they talked about 
the remedy for Dissent, did not know that they were 
saying anything impudent — they were simply 
betraying their own imbecility and their utter 
incapacity to comprehend the position which 
Dissenters took up. Mr. Green moved a vote of 
thanks to Dr. ALLON, who, in responding, said there 
was something so blind, so infatuated in the Esta- 
blishment that it was difficult to preserve one’s 
patience when dealing with it. He did not often, 
or indeed ever swear—(laughter)—but he did wish 
there were some pious expletives that one could 
use at times, (Laughter.) He moved a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, which the Rev. J. 
HUTCHISON seconded. 

The resolution was carried, and the Chairman 
having replied, the meeting ended. 


It was 


ANNUAL MEETING AT NOTTINGHAM, 


In the local Daily Express we find a — — 
of the annual meeting of the Nottingham branch of 
the Liberation Society on Thursday. The chair was 
taken by Alderman Gripper, among other gentle- 
men present being Mr. II. Ashwell, Mr. J. I. 
Mallett, Mr. W. B. Baggaley, Mr. J. Kirk, Mr. H. 
Clarke, Mr. W. P. y Alleebrook, Mr. E. H. 
Gordon (Board of Guardians), Mr. R. Hutchinson, 
Mr. J. Sharman, Mr. W. Hunt, Mr. F. Granger, 
Mr. J. B. Hutchinson (honorary secretary), Mr. W. 
Straw, and the Revs, J. E. Flower, R. F. Griffiths, 
and J. J. Fitch. 

The ChalnuAx, in the course of his speech, made 
an apt reference to the moral influence of the 
Established Church, If there ever was a time, he 
said, when the establishment of any religion 
„iuterfered in reference to the public conscience or 
the maintenance of the public morals, it was at tbe 
present. (Applause.) There could be no question 
that during the last two or three years the public 
estimate ot morality, and even of religion, had 
seriously deteriorated, and deteriorated under the 
immediate influence of a Ministry which seemed to 
acknowledge no such obligations as indicated. If 
an Establishment were of use it was just at such 2 


That this council, remembering that public opinion 


juncture; but he had never yet heard of any 
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remonstrance publicly, or of any step in the way of 
remonstrance, from the Establishment as an Esta- 
blishment, and he had heard of very few remon- 
strances indeed from individuals belonging to the 
Establishment. He had not himself heard, nor did 
he believe that anyone else had heard, of any repre- 
sentation being made by the archbishops to the 
Queen as to the want of morality characterising 
many of the proceedings of the Government, and as 
to the necessity of a closer adherence to the prin- 
ciples which they professed. Again, he had not 
heard, nor did he believe that others present had 
heard, of representations being made to the House 
of Lords by those gentlemen who had seats in that 
House as to the want of regard for the common 
obligations of morality shown in the proceedings 


enunciation of great truths. 


of the Ministry. Of what use was the Establish. | 
ment, and of what use were these men in high 


places, under such circumstances ? 

Mr. J. B. HUTCHINSON presented a report of the 
last year’s 
been confined to a more limited area than usual. 
Thanks were expressed for the Rev. James Browne’s 
very able work in the district, and references were 
made to several matters connected with the Esta- 
blishment question. The report having been 
adopted, the officers and committee for the follow- 
ing year were chosen, after which the Chairman 
said, with a view to meet the New Cemeteries Act, 

ed by the present Parliament, the committee 
proposed that he should give the following intima- 
tion :—‘‘ That in view of the Public Health (Inter- 
ments) Act, recently passed by the present Parlia- 
ment, this committee invites communications from 
any one in whose parish any attempt may be made 
to put the Act in operation.” He would add if any 
entleman received ~ information with respect 
to this Act they would feel obliged if he would 
forward it either to the committee or Mr. Straw 
for investigation. 

The Rev. J. E. FLOWER, M. A., then read a paper 
on Reasons why I belong to the Liberation 
Society "—very pointed and pithy. After a short 
discussion, the usual votes were passed. 


MR. FISHER IN SOUTH WALES, 


Mr. Fisher has addressed four meetings in South 
Wales during the last week, amidst the most incle- 
ment weather, yet with good audiences, The first 
was held in the Town Hall, Newport, on Tuesday, 
and is reported in the South Wales Daily News, 
which says :—Mr. Charles Lewis, J. P., occupied the 
chair, and was supported on the platform by Mr. 
John Fisher (as representing the Society for the 
Liberation of Religion from State Patronage and 
Oontrol), the Rev. J. W. Lance, the Rev. Henry 
—— the Rev. W. Shillito, the Rev. John 

glas, and Mr. A.J. David. The chairman, in 
introducing the business of the evening, referred to 
the recent conference of the Church clergy held at 
Swansea. ‘They had met there to discuss the 
—, of the remedy for Dissent, but he really 
ought that they did not touch upon the question 
at issue. 

Mr. Fisher, the lecturer, said he would try to show 
some of the causes for Dissent and how to remove 
them. He dealt at length with the purchase of 
livings, as now practised in the Episcopal Church, 
the burials question, the unfitness of certain 

ersons to fill the office of clergymen, and the num- 

of livings that were left in the hands of lay 

s. These were some of the causes which led 

to and fostered Dissent. But the remedy for 
Dissent was an easy one. It was only to do away 
with the State Church, and the severing of the 
connecting link that bound the Church to the 
State. (Cries of No, no.“) The lecturer replied 
yes—and for the very reason that when they did 
away with the Establishment they had nothing 
to dissent from. (Cheers.) The lecturer also 
pointed out that he did not wish to discuss the 
question of what should be done with the money 
now appropriated by the Church, but asserted that 
if this were only applied in the education of the 
children of the country, there was sufficient money 
now vested in the Church to educate every child 
in the land. The Rev. W. Shillito moved a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the meeting concurred with 
the aims and objects of the Liberation Society. 
The motion was supported by the Rev. J. W. 
ce in an exceedingly pungent speech, showing 


the peer effects that would result to the Church 
itsel 


by the severance of the connecting link that 
bound her to the State. The meeting was an inte- 
resting one, but a emall knot of young men were 
evidently disposed to make the proceedings “lively” 
by occasionally hissing the statements made by the 
lecturer. Complimentary votes of thanks were 
passed at the close 
LLANELLY.— Ou Wednesday the Athenaeum Hall 
here was crowded to hear Mr. Fieher, and the pro- 
ings were very enthusiastic. Mr. W. Howell 
presided, and many influential lucal geutlemen were 
resent. The subject was Disendownient,“ which 
r. Fisher treated in greut detail, but evidently 
with great popular effect. At the close he said :— 
I urge you to study the question, and if you think 
we are right, then, when the matter comes (as it 
must) to be decided at the polls, have the courage of 
your convictions; sce to it that you give your votes 
and influeuce to a man lke your present member— 
(loud and continued cheering)—a man who has sup 
ported us on every occasion (rerewed cheering) — 
whom I venture to suggest to you as still worthy of 
your support, and who never ought to be laid aside for 
& man 9 cannot understand this question; fur if he 
did, he would nat t forward such miserable opinions 
as those with whi Pits name is associated. (Deafening 
applause.) 


roceedings, which had intentionally | 


The Rev. J. R. Krissy Jonzs followed with a 
lengthy and humorous speech in the Welsh lan- 
guage, at the conclusion of which the CHarRMAN 
said the deputation courted inquiry, and would be 
glad to answer questiens from those who had doubts 
on the matter. | 


After a pause, the Rev. W. Hucnes moved, in 
Welsh, a vote of thanks to the deputation. The Kev. 
M. H. La PLA, who was greeted with cheers, seconded 
the motion, and in the course of his speech remarked 
that much had been said about uniting the Liberal 
party. That party had always been united by the 
There was one great 
truth—that of complete religious equality. When 
that principle was recognised and adopted the party 
would be carried to power. (Ckeers) The voto 
was carried, and acknowleged by Mr, FrsHEn, who 


proposed a similar compliment to the chairman, 


which was accorded with acclamation. The Cuatr- 
MAN responded, and in doing so declared himself as 
holding decided opinions as to the necessity of both 


disestablishment and disendowment. The procet d- 


J 


ings then terminated. 


BurUrn.— On Thursday evening a well attended 
meeting was held inthe Assembly Room, The chair 
was occupied by C. Evans Williams, Esq., the Liberal 
candidate for the Radnor Burghs. The chair- 
man delivered a thoughtful speech, avowing himself 
an uncompromising advocate of religious equality. 
The meeting was addressed at length by Mr. J. 
Fisher, of London, and afterwards more briefly by 
the Revs, J. Jones, of Llanelly, and Kilsby Jones. 
Ou the motion of the Rev. J. M. Jenkins, seconded 
by the Rev. J. M. Jones, a resolution thanking the 
speakers and expressing approval of the aims and 
operations of the Liberation Society was carried 
unanimously, This was a first mecting at Builth, 
and elicited considerable enthusiasm. 


ABERYSTWITH.—On Friday evening Mr. Fisher 


addressed a meeting in the Temperance Hall. Peter | 


Jones, Eeq., Mayor of Aberystwith, occupied the 
chair, and he was well supported by the leading 
ministers of the town. The presence in the town 
of a popular Welsh preacher interfered with the 
attendance, but still the proceedings were marked 
by great interest and enthusiasm. Mr. Fisher 
spoke for an hour, dealing with remedies for 
Dissent other than those dwelt upon by the 
speakers at the Church Congress at Swansea. His 
remarks were cordially approved by the meeting. 
Other gentlemen addressed the meeting, and the 
proceedings were terminated by votes of thanks to 
the lecturer and the mayor. 


THE REV. J. B. BROWNE IN THE NORTH, 


Mr. Bro « has given several addresses during 
the last wech The first at West HARTLEPOOL, at 
the Athensuin. The Northern Evening Mail reports 
the proceedings at some length. There was great 
excitement in the audience. Mr. Gray, J.P., 

resided, and a large force of police was present. 

he chairman deprecated a vulgar opposition, and 
the lecturer then proceeded. He was somewhat 
interrupted, and at the close a good deal of disorder 
occurred, but the resolution submitted to the 
meeting was carried by a large majority. 


South Sxuretps.—Mr. Browne lectured in the 
Public Library on Tuesday, when the proceedings 
were very noisy. Mr. Alderman James presided, 
and had to put down the noisy portion of the 
audience. r. H. Byron Reed, of Church Defence 
notoriety, proceeded to question the lecturer, but his 
manner was offensive, and he was obliged to with- 
draw one expression. Great confusion followed, but 
the resolution was carried. 


SUNDERLAND. — On Wednesday Mr. Browne 
lectured here. Mr. A. Common, J.P., in the chair, 
who vindicated the unsectarian objects of the 
Liberation Society. The lecturer spoke with great 
applause. Mr. Reed again appeared, and Mr. 
Browne refused to deal with him. } 

NeEwcasTLE —On Friday Mr. Browne had a large 
attendance here, Dr. Rutherford in the chair. The 
Newcastle Daily Journal gives a good report, Mr. 
Reed appeared and again wee a discussion, 
which Mr. Mason Watson accepted. 


OTHER MEETINGS. 


Bitston. — The Rev. Charles Williams, of 
Accrington, lectured on Tuesday at the Town Hall, 
on the Church property question, Mr. J. Harper in 
the chair, with Mr. G. Hastings, Mr. R. Skemp, 
the Rev. C. Pates, aud Rev. A. B. Hale, &., pre. 
sent. The chairman delivered a conciliatory 
apecch, after which Mr. Williams addressed the 
meeting in a lecture which occupies pearly two 
columns of the Bilston Herall. Mr, Hastings 
moved the vote ot thanks, The eral says:—"' Lb 
was noteworthy that the proceedings were devoid 
altugether of that antagonistic element which 
usually characterises controversial gatherings of 
this description. There was not even an attempt 
at hostile interruption.” — 


EL, NEAR WISBECH.— On Thursday evening 
last Mr. Height presided over a meeting held in 
the Primitive Methodist Schoolroom of this village, 
when Mr. Lummis delivered his lecture on the 

resent position of the disestablishment controversy. 

here was no oppcsition. 

THETFORD.—At the invitation of the Working 
Men’s Liberal Association, tho Kev. J. H. Lummis 
lectured in the Town Hall to a considerable 
audience on Wednesday 2 Mr. Nurse 
occupied the oair, and introduced the lecturer in 
a pithy address. 


THE SUSPENSION OF MR. MACKONOCHIE. 


The sentence of suspension of the Rev. A. H. 
Mackonochie was early on Sunday morning affixed 
to the door of St. Alban’s Church by an officer of 
the Court of Arches, The officer was served with 
a protest by the churchwardens against affixing to 
the church door the decree of ‘‘a tribunal wholly 
secular,” and Lord Penzance’s order was torn down 
by some unknown person shortly afterwards A 
copy of the notice was also served on Mr, Mac- 
konochie, The Rev. W. M. Sinclair, who had been 
licensed by the Bishop of London to act as curate 
in charge during the suspension, came to the church, 
accompanied by Mr. J. B. Lee, secretary to the 
bishop, and was received in the vestry by Mr. 
Mackonochie, who read to him a statement declin- 
ing to give up his charge, in which he said it was 
given to him by the late Bishop of London in 1862, 
being of a purely spiritual character.” The 
statement proceeds :— | 

That office was given me by God through the due «a: | 
regular order of H's Church, and what has been so 
given me by Him I dare not, at the peril of my soul, 
, up except to Him, acting according to the same 

ue and regular order. Moreover, this spiritual cha- 
racter of spiritual things is fully recognised by the 
Constitution of this realm in Church and State, as may 
be plainly seen in the declaration at the beginning of the 
Articles of Religion in the Book of Common Prayer, 
and also in the 37th of those Articles themselves. Now 
I have not been suspended from the office thus conferred 
upon me by any Court which has like authority from 
God to deprive me of what He has givon, or thereby 
to release me from the responsibility of holding it and 
using it for Him to the best of my powers, He being 
my Helper, till He shall take it from me or call me to 
my account. Therefore, I hereby declare that no priest 
has or can have any right or power to minister in this 
church save myself and any others whom I may 
authorise to officiate in my stead. 

Mr. Sinclair then retired, and Mr. Mackonochie 
officiated at the communion service, with the ritual 
usually adopted at St. Alban’s. Mr. Stanton 
preached in the morning and Mr. Mackonochie in 
the evening, but neither made any reference to the 
proceedings of the morning. 

The usages which the original monition, issued 
in December, 1874, directed Mr. Mackonochie to 
discontinue, were the wearing of the Eucharistic 
vestments, the singing of the Agnus Dei, the 
making of the signs of the cross as a gesture towards 
the congregation, and the 1 2 of the gospel- 
book las a ceremony. All these forbidden usages 
were observed yesterday at the midday celebration 
of the Holy Communion, at which Mr. Mackonochie 
himself officiated. There was a very large con- 
8 a great proportion being strangers, drawn 
thither by curiosity. 

The Daily News reporter says :—‘‘ Many of the 
congregation were employed during the ceremonies 
in reading Ritualistic manuale of devotion, In one 
of these the worshipper was recommended to an 
act of adoration of ‘the true flesh and blood 
present in this sacrament.’ In another the 
consecration was referred to as ‘the holiest part 
of the service.’ ‘The time, it was said, ‘is now 
at hand when Jesus is going to vouchsafe His 
presence on the altar. fore the consecration 
commences, therefore, salute the approaching 
Saviour, saying privately, ‘‘ Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord. ar some 
six or seven women communicated. A much larger 
number of women and twenty or thirty men had 
communicated at the earlier services. The service 
throughout was a hearty one.” | 

The John Bull says:—‘‘We have reason to 
believe that in the probable event of Mr. 
Mackonochie’s imprisonment for disregarding Lord 
Penzance’s sentence of suspension, an application 
will forthwith be made to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench for a writ of habeas corpus, on the ground 
of a miscarriage of justice in the recent suit ; and 
the question, upon which Mr. Parker has recently 
thrown so much light, will for the first time be 
raised in a court of law—whether the Advertise- 
ments of 1562, which have been held to override 
the Ornaments Rubric, ever received the authority 
of the Crown.” 


Some new light may be expected to be thrown 
upon contemporary history by an important work 
on which the venerable ex-Dictator of Hungary, 
Louis Kossuth, has been for some time past engaged, 
and which will appear simultaneously in five Euro- 
pean languages. Despite his advanced age, Kossuth 
daily devotes ten hours out of every twenty · four to 
the work of composition, cou pilation, and arrange. 
ment, for the book he is about to give the world 
will consist not only of bis personal memoirs, but 
of hia political writings and speeches, whose name 
is Legion, The first volume is announced for 
publication before the end of the present year. | 

The practical utility of the electric light at the 


British Museum was fairly tested on Saturday 


morning during the heavy fog. For more than a 
century readers at tae British Museum have been 
compelled to suspend work on the occasion of a fog, 
and to leave the reading · room; but on Saturday 
morning, shortly after ten o’clock, when many 
readers were about to leave with their papers, the 
electric light was turned on, and, without an ap: 
parent preparation, the aden room was suddenly 
lighted up amid a murmur of applause. 8 
No More}Dark Rooms 1m DAN TIXE.— Ute * 
Daylight Keflectors, 30,000 are fitted im Lindon alone 
‘Lhe Supersede yas or lamp light in daytime, and promote 
reaith comfort, aud economy. They are alse used as screens 
or blinds, and at the same time as duylight diffusers, For 
rospectuses send two stamps to N. Chappuis, Patentee, 69, 
‘leet-street.—[ADVT. | 
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we are inclined to mention it here. The value of Character 
above all mere intellectual culture, the blessedness of work, 
the necessity of co and self-control, the sense of duty - 
as the er star of life—these are some of the topics dis- 
cussed in ‘Character’—not, however, as abstract pro- 
2 but with the help of a store of illustrations drawn 

m the biographies of great men. The book possesses, if 
we may use the expression, a vital force, and can 
fail to stimulate the reader.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Post 8vo, 6s, 
THRIFT. 


There is no book among the current literature of the day 
we would rather see in a young man’s hand than this 


Although any person in his daily experience must meet with 


many instances of the folly of unthrift, the frequency of the 
text, and it is to be feared the disposition of the age. render 
the lesson valueless. We cannot therefore feel sufficiently 
thankful that the able author of ‘ Self-Help’ has turned his 
attention to it, and endeavoured, in language that has not 
only a literary charm about it, but bears the stamp of oye 
thropic earnestness, to rouse the -interest and thereby the 
reflection of the British public in so important a matter of 
national welfare.’’—Spectator. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
On and after JANUARY 1. 1880, 


“KIND ORDS” 


for Young People will appear as 


Young England. 


WEEKLY, ONE PENNY. 


MONTHLY PARTS (wir Piate) SIXPENCE, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


With No. 1 will be a Splendid Presentation 
Nate, HAVE IT OUT LIKE A MAN,” 
Printed on Toned Paper. 


YOUNG ENGLAND may be ordered through any 
| Bookseller or Newsagent. 


No. I. will be ready before Christmas. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, {OLD, BAILEY, 
LONDON, E. C. 


The New Edition, with 120 Supplemental Tunes, and the 
Anthem Book, is now ready. 


THE PSALMIST. 
Edited by EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 


Tne Psalmist has Tunes for every Hymn of Peculiar 
Metre in the Modern Hymn Books, and is now the most 
complete Tune Book published. 

First Edition, 496 Tunes, 28. 6d., 3s., and 4s. 


* Edition, with Supplement, 620 Tunes, 3s. 6d., 4s., 
* 


nd 58. | 
" rag Book, 100 Chants with Scripture Words, 1s., and 


8. 4d. 
Anthem Book, of 100 choice Anthems, Is. 8d., and 2s. 
The complete Edition, 620 Tunes, The Chants, and The 
Anthems, 6s., 6s. 6d., ana 7s. 6d. 


rs 496 Tunes, with 600 appropriate Hymns, 3s. 6d., 4s., 
and 5s. 


The Hymn Book, 1s., 1s. 8d., and 2s. 6d. 
Specimen Copies, free by post to Ministers and Orgauista, 
at very reduced rates. 
London: J. Happon & Co., 3, Bouverie St., Fleet St. 
NOvELLO & Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


USICAL SUNDAYS at HOME: a Series of 
Sacred Pieces arranged for the Piano Harmonium, 

and American Organ, by C. S. JEKYLL, Organist to Her 
Majesty the Queen. ‘the most effective cumbmation of 
Stops beiug clearly indicated renders this work tbe most 
complete of any yet published. Post free 18 stamps each 


THOS, COOK and SON, Chief Office 
| London, ‘ Ludgate Circus, 


number. Nos, 1, 2, and 3 now ready. Hopwood and Crew, 
42, New Bond Strest, andall Muicedier 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HE LETTERS of CHARLES DICKENS. 
(Now for the First Time Published) Edited by his 
SisTER-IN-Law aud ETD EST DAUGHTER. 2 vols., demy 
8vo, 30s. | [Ready this day. 
OUR HOME in CYPRUS. . Mrs. Scorr. 
STEVENSON. With a Map and Illustrations, demy 
Svo, 14s. [This day. 
MY CHIEF and I; or, Six Months in Natal after 
the Langalibalele Outbreak. By ATHERTON WyLpkg. 
With Portrait of Colonel Durnford, and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. (This day, 
THE A. D. C.“; being Personal Reminiscences 
of the University Amateur Dramatic Club, Cambridge. 
By F. C. BugNnanp, B.A., Trin, Coll., Camb, Demy 
8vo, 12s. 
THE CHEAPEST AND HANDIEST EDITION OF 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 
Next week will be published, 
THE POCKET. VOLUME EDITION of CHARLES 
DICKENS’S WORKS. In 30 vols., small {scp. 8vo, 45s. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly, 


PRONOUNCING & ETYMOLOGICAL GAZETTEER. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, price 58.; or, with At' as of 

32 Coloured Maps, price 6s. 6.1, 
LIVER and BOYD’S PRONOUNCING 
GAZETTEER of the WORLD, Descriptive and 
Statistical. With Numerous Etymological Notices. A 

Geographical Dictionary for Popular Use. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
London: Simpkiv, Marshall, and Co. 


U7 INTERSDORF, TRAFALGAR ROAD, 
SOUTHPORT, 
PRINCIPALS—Mrs. and the Misses SIMON, 


Prospectuses and Report from the Principals, or the Rev, 


J. S. Simon, 43, Francis Road, Birmingham. 
LEN LYON HOUSE. SCHOOL for 
LADIES. WEST HILL, SYDENHAM. 


Principal, Miss SYKES, assisted by competent Governesses 
and Professors. 7 


Terms and references on application. / 


1 and CO. S OWN SAUCE, 


UNG 


Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
Y ORK and GAME PIES ; also 


Hs NCR of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
Ton rLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
PECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 


Caution. Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE ST., MAYFAIR, V. 


13 VSTARD POWDER makes the 
finest Custards without Eggs—follow 
the directions and success is certain. 


13 6 POWDER saves balf 
the cost and trouble. ls. Box will 
make 7 pints; 6d. Box, 3 pints. 


| ai USTARD POWDER, Established 
1837. The Original and Genuine, To 
prevent disappointment, each packet 

must bear the inventor’s address— 


ALFRED BIRD, BIRMINGHAM, 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted, 

The Faculty — g 3 — n perfeetly 
digestible beverage for ncheon, or Supper, and 

invaluable for Invalids and Children.“ - 

— commended by the entire Medical Press. 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all 
palates, keeps better in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, 

&c., and IN REALITY CHEAPER than such Mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 
Breaktast Cup, costing less than a halfpenny. 
CocoaTina i LA VAN ILL u the most delicate, digestible, 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, and may be taken when ncher 
chocolate is prohibited. 

In tin packets at Js, 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 
Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 

H. SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W. C 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
The NONCONFORMIST is supplied Post-tree on the 
following terms: 
Crepit.—Annually, 24s. ; 


Half-yearly, 122.; Quar- 


eg. 6s. | 
REPAID.—Anpually, 218. 2 a 
AusTRALIa.—Via Southampton, prepaid subscription 
£1 3s. 2d. per annum; via Brindisi, £1 58. 2d 
Foreign Subscribers elsewhere are requested to add any 
extra tage that may be necessary. 
We beg respectiully to state that in tuture a Notice will 
be sent to each pre-paying Subscriber at the commencemen 
dl the month m which his subscription becomes due. 


to W. R. Willcox, Publisher, 


18, Bouverie-street, London, E.C. 


„The Guinea rate can only be accorded to Annual Sub- 
reribere, but may commeuce at any date 


te, 


TO ADVERTISERS, 


The Terms for Advertising in THE NONCONFORMIST are 
as follows: 


. ese e db . 
Each additional Line . . 0 6 


There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
_ Leapsr * edb eat tg charge of 28. 6d. for every ten 
lines vr under. 


Tun 
abroad. 


NoONOONFORMIGT is registered for transmission 


Cheques and Post-office Orders payable (at Chief Office), 


The Honconformist, 
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THE WEEK. 


Durina the present week Mr. Gladstone 
and his campaign in Midlothian will be— 
have already been —the foremost objects 
of political discussion. On Monday the 
right hon, gentieman made what was like a 
royal progress from Liverpool to Edinburgh. 
At each important railway-station en route there 
were addresses of hearty welcome and crowds to 
cheer the yeteran Liberal statesman, who needs 
an iron constitution to endure the fatigues of a 
week’s public demonstratione. The enthusiasm 
of the Scotch people in favour of Mr. Gladstone 
is unprecedented. He was received by dense 
crowds of ardent admirers at the Edinburgh rail- 
way station; he has been followed by multitudes 
to Lord Rosebery’s seat at Dalmeny, where he 
is his lordship’s guest; and, as, the Dui News 
reporter in that capital says, Nothing seems 
to be thought of—certainly few other things are 
spoken of—tban the presence of Mr. Gladstone, 


the mere mention of whose name draws forth 
| applause in whatever assembly it be uttered,” 


and to hear whom people have travelled from 
the furthest limits of the Highland districts. 
Yesterday afternoon Mr. Gladstone made his 
first public appearance in the Music Hall, 
a building of limited accommodation, which 
was, of course, crowded to the utmost by an 
audience that was content to wait an hour in 
patient expectation before the arrival of the 
great orator, and then rose again and again— 
ladies included—to give him an enthusiastic 
welcome. 


Mr. Gladstone on this occasion delivered the 
first of his series of speeches, which, as he days, 
only as it were opens the questions with which 
he proposes to deal. With generous references 
to his opponent in Midlothian, Lord Dalkeith, 
and his ducal father, he condemned with 
ecornful indignation the manufacture of faggot 
votes with a view to unduly bias the consti- 
tuency, which would, he thought, ‘‘ utterly, cer- 
tainly, and miserably fail.” In the course of 
his indictment of the Government which fol- 
lowed, he alluded to the dismal prospect 
of next yeur’s Budget, the postponement 
of the dissolution, which gave Her Majesty’s 
Ministers another twelve months for new thea- 
trical surprises, though he believed the country 
was against them, and he spoke confidently 
of the result of the general election being to 
place power in the hands of Lord Granville 
and Lord Hartington.” I think,” he added, 
„that they are much to be pitied on the day 
they take charge of the affairs of the country, 
for never in the recollection of a lifetime 
have I known such a tangled net of diffi- 
culty offered for the unravelling.” Mr. 
Gladstone, in scathing language, reviewed 
the foreign policy of the Government, especially 
in relation to the Eastern Question—the Turk 
being now coerced single-handed—and asked 
whether the course pursued by them was 
prudent, and whether, remembering that 
the strength and solidity of the Empire lay 
within the comparatively narrow limits of 
Great Britain and Ireland, it was wise need- 
lessly to undertake responsibilities that might 
strain the resources of the nation. For two 
hours Mr. Gladstone spoke with sustained 
eloquence and energy. He has entreated that 
he may be spared the reception of deputations 
—a highly reasonable request, considering 


tbe great strain that is likely to be put 


upon him during this week of exhaust- 
ing speaking. He could not be expected 
to decline the compliment of an address of 
welcome from the Corporation of Edinburgh, 
which was presented immediately after the 
Music Hall meeting. That address, after 
alluding to Mr. Gladstoue's enrolment as a 
burgess of the city, and his installation many 
years ago as Lord Rector of the University, 
went on to say:—‘‘Among the noble and 
distinguished men who have thus been received 


as citizens of Edinburgh we venture to think that 
of living men the foremost placeis assuredly yours. 
We desire to express how great is our pleasure 
in having this opportunity of wishing you God- 
speed. As patriot, statesman, and the friend 
of oppreseed nationalities, may your untiring 
efforts for the prosperity and happiness of man- 
kind be crowned with brilliant and lasting 
success.” In the course of a felicitous reply, 
coloured with local reminiscences, which indi- 
cate the wonderful versatility of the speaker, 
M) Gladstone made some remarks which, as 
furnishing the key to his elevated policy as a 


public man, are well worthy of quotation 
here :— | 


Your lordship and your brethren in council (he said) 
have given me the credit of patriotic motives, and of 
having been a friend in my public conduct to what, ia 
your excellently drawn-up address, is called op- 
pressed nationalities.” Well, my lord, I venture to 
give you this assurance, that I am sustained and en- 
couraged, and I may almost say driven on, in political 
life at the present time, particularly dy the seutiment 
believed and entertained by me most sincerely, whether 
erroneously or not, that there are principlesat issue which 
are much broader than those of ordinary cumbinations, 
and which involve more serious issues, I humbly 
ask for confidence when I state my own belief that the 
objects which we have in view at the present 
time are objects connected with the welfare of mankind 
upon the widest scale. We live in times when there 
is intercommunion, the nearest intercommunion, of 
interests between country and country, such as were but 
comparatively little known to our forefathers. What- 
ever we may say, amidst the clash of arms, amidst 
the din of preparations for warfare in times of peace— 
which really when they become habitual seem almost 
to be worse thaniwar itseelf—such is the continual 
peril amidst all these, yet there is going on a most 
profound and mysterious movement which, whether we 
will or not, is bringing the nations of the civilised and 
the uncivilised world, morally as well as physically 
nearer to one another, and making them more un 
more responsible before God for one another's welfare, 
Considerations of this kind, not limited to these shores, 
but reaching far beyond them, enter profoundly into 
the daily action of States, and of all who are concerned 
with the direction of that action in Parliament, in 
office, or when they go to exercise political functions, 


The arrest of Davitt, Daly, and Killen, for 
alleged seditious language used at a recent land 
agitation meeting held at Gurteen, in the county 
of Sligo, which excited so much sensation 
towards the close of last week, has not been fol- 
lowed by any untoward incidents, and has 
apparently had a very sedative effect upon Mr, 
Parnell, M.P., who, thus warned, has prudently 
abandoned his inflammatory appeals to the 
Irish tetiait farmers, to refuse the pay- 
ment of t. The prisoners have been 
committed for trial but, to the surprise of their 
friends, have been allowed to go free on 
moderate bail. They are to appear at the 
assizes about a month hence, before which time 
we trust all public excitement on the subject 
will have subsided. Possibly the Government 
thought it advisable to risk the almost certain 
acquittal of the prisoners in the hope that their 
arrest would curb, if it did not extinguish, a 
dangerous agitation. Whether that will be the 
result of their summary intervention remains 
to be seen. 


The aged Ohancellor of the Russian Empire 
being about to leave Baden after some months’ 
residence there, many rumours have been rife as 
to his future. Prince Gortechakoff will pass 
through Berlin, where it is said he will meet 
several Russian diplomatists to discuss the 
question of their country’s isolation in Europe, 
Owing to increasing infirmities, his early 
retirement is probable, but whether the 
Prince will be suoceeded by Count Sohouvaloff, 
who is about to leave the English Embassy, is 
doubtful. In a few days the Czar will return 
to St. Petersburg, when this important question 
will probably be decided. There are other 
candidates for the post of Russian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs besides the ambassador 
ut our Court, such as M. de Giers, who 
has long been the right hand of Prince 
Gortschakoff, and would carry on his dis- 
turbing policy, and M. Valujieff, who is 
„known throughout Russia as the ardent and 
uncompromising advocate of domestic reform, 
even at the expense of foreign prestige and of 
army reorganisation, and is for the waging of 
war not upon bankrupt end broken-down 
Turks or semi-barbarous Central Asiatice, but 
upon official peculation and administrative cor- 
ruption.” The appointment of this statesman 
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would be the sign of a new and pacific departure 
by the Government of St. Petersburg. 


The new Inspector- General of the Police Force 
in Asiatic Turkey—a force which at present 
exists only on paper—has not yet received his 
instructions from the Porte, and his appoint- 
ment is cavilled at by some of the Sultan’s 
influential advisers, who have no objection to 
acquiesce in echemes of reform of the ‘‘first and 
second category,” which are never likely to be 
heard of in a concrete form, but who resent the 
appointment of English officials. The last 
news from Oonstantinople is to the effect that 
„% Baker Pasha is not to have any executive 
powers whatever. He is merely appointed 
Inspector-General of a future gendarmerie, a 
post which he is popularly eupposed to haye 
already held for more than two years, and he is 
now to make a tour in Asia Minor for the 
purpose of making a report on the means 
of establishing public security in that por- 
tion of the Empire.” Some months, it 
is said, must elapse before anything is 
done. Not only is the Sultan aroused to 
jealousy in respect to the intentions of our 
Government, and firmly resolved to prevent them 
from getting in the thin end of the wedge. but 
he refuses to call to account, and has even 
rewarded with marks of Imperial favour, the 
powerful brigands of Asia Minor, who subsist 
by plunder and massacre, and bas sternly re- 
proved Abeddin Pasha, the energetic Governor of 
Sivas, who has arrested and exiled a few of the 
most notorious chiefs. Hundreds of like cases, 
says the correspondent of the Times, might he 
cited to show that the nomination of inspeo- 
tors and other reforms in the proviuoes must 
rémain illusory so long as the central admi- 
nistration remains what it is. But the 
central administration, it may be said, is 
likewise to be reorganised. The law for 
establishing Ministerial responsibility is to 
be published shortly, but it cannot materially 
cliange the present system so long as the Impe- 
rial prerogative is unlimited and Abdul 
Hamid remains what he is. All his past acts 
tend to show that he will not sacrifice one jot or 
tittle of his authority, or curb his tendency to 
interfere constantly in the details of administra- 
tion; and so long as the Ministers have no 
extraneous support in publi. opinion, they will 
remain as obsequious and powerless as they are 
at present.” 


We have here in small compass evidenc of 
what will be the effect of threats to send our fleet 
to the Dardanelles, and of Sir Henry Layard’s 
strong language at Constantinople. The Turks 
are now alienated from the Power that wishes to 
befriend them, and as Russia declines to give 
any advice in the matter, the Sultan makes a 
show of granting what is demanded, and will 
then nullify indirectly what has been done.” 
Lord Beaconefield could hardly have expected 
anything else when be had recourse to the thea- 
trical device of seeming to put the British fleet 
in motion; but then it was necessary to delude 


people at home with tangible indications of his 
‘¢ spirited foreign policy.“ 


Many of our readers will be rejoiced to hear 
that the anxious suspense of the directors of the 
London Missionary Society relative to their 
Oéntral African Mission has been relieved by 
the receipt of a brief but gratifying telegram 
from Aden, to the « ffect that letters are on their 
way from Messrs. Hore aud Hutley at Lake 
Tanganyika dated last June, which announce 

that they were both alive and well. It is 
expected that full particulars relative to the 
mission will be reosived by the mail due in 
London on the 10 h of December, 


_ — — — 


RicnhARnD Hornsby AND Sons, LIMITED — A 
pros tus has been iseued inviting subscrivtions to 
he shares of this company, which has been formed to 
take over and work the business of Messrs. Richard 
Hornsby and Son, manufacturers of steam-engines 
and Leer machinery and implements. The 
Capital is fixed at 300,000/., in 30, 000 shares of 100%. 
each, of which the vendors subscribe for one-thiid. 
The works adjoin the Great Northern Railway- 
station at Grantham, and an agreement has been 
entered into with Messrs. Hornsby for the pur- 
chase of the freehold premises, together with the 
lant and machinery, patents, &c. Applications 
or shares must be made by December 3 from Lon- 
don, and the following day from the country. 


Further particulars on the subject will be found 
elsewhere, ae 
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MR. R. W. DALE, M. A., ON NONCON- 
FORMITY. 

The third of the series of lectures now being given 
by Mr. Dale at Reading was delivered on Tuesday 
evening to a deeply-interested audience, which again 
filled the Corn Exchange. His subject was, 
Reformation without tarrying for any.” The 
company included nearly all the principal Noncon- 
formists of Reading and the neighbourhood, The 
chair was occupied by James Boorne, Esq., who 
in the course of his introductory remarks said that 
any narrow ecclesiastical system was condemned 
by the words of the Master in reference to the man 
who followed not with the disciples, ‘‘ Forbid him 
not.” Whosoever did His will was the brother of 
Christ. Nonconformists were striving for the 
paramount rights of conscience, Englishmen had 
an inalienable right to their own religious opinions. 

Mr. Dae, who was warmly received, resumed 
his lecture at the point where he left it on the 
previous week—with the setting up of the Wands- 
worth Presbytery in 1572. The Queen's Govern- 
ment showed after that year, he said, no signs of 
relenting—Elizabeth being afraid to help the Pro- 
testants of the Netherlands lest she should pro- 
voke a war with Spain, and afraid to favour the 
Protestants at home. She chose a most horrible 
method of proving it. Among the fugitives who had 
taken refuge in ngland were a number of Ana- 
baptists from Philip’s provinces. Twenty-seven of 
them were apprehended on Easter Sunday, 1575, 
while holding service in a private house in London ; 
five recanted their errors, eleven were condemned 
to be burnt, and two of them actually perished in 
the flames at Smithfield. The prosecution went on 
until the death of Parker in 1575. Grindal, who 
succeeded him, was appointed at the instance of 
Lord Burleigh, who probably hoped that Grindal's 
known sympathy with the Paritans would alleviate 
the severity with which they had been treated by 
Parker. In the first year of Grindal’s archbishopric 
attempts were made to establish the Presbyterian 
discipline in Northamptonshire and Warwickshire, 
and there were consultations on the same subject 
in the Eastern counties, at which a scheme was 
drawn up for the assembling of national synods, 
and a plan was devised for giving effect to their 
views. Grindal desired to give those who had 
scruples about the ceremonies as much liberty as 

ssible ; but his Puritan sympathies soon brought 

im into violent collision with the Queen, The 
archbishop’s earnest letter to the Queen on the 
subject led to a resolve on her part to take the 
whole matter into her own hands—to be her own 
Archbishop of Canterbury. At that time Parlia- 
ment was passing measures which struck hard at 
the Papists. The Bull of the Pope excommunicating 
Elizabeth and releasing her subjects from their 
allegiance was followed by signs of general agita- 
tion amongst English Catholics, Under an Act 
passed in 1551 the saying of mass in private houses 
was to be punished by a very heavy fine and a 


old fine of a shilling a Sunday for absence from 
church was raised to 20, a month—a sum probably 
equal to 250“. of our money. If inflicted it would 
ruin the fortunes of nearly all who clung to the 
Roman communion. Inthe same year another Act 
was passed providing that if any person should write 
or print any book, rhyme, ballad, or writing con- 
taining any false, seditious, or slanderous matter to 
the defamation of the Queen’s Majesty and to the 
encouraging, stirring, or moving of any insurrec- 
tion, or cause such to be written, then upon proof 
of two witnesses he shall suffer death or loss of 
goods as in case of felony.” Several of the Con- 
gregational martyrs were sent to the gallows under 
that Act. Having related the interesting history 
of Robert Browne, the lecturer pointed out that 
Browne’s contention waa that the Christian Church 
should consist only of Christian men, which was 
the very root of the controversy between the Inde- 
— and the Elizabethan bishops—as it was 

tween the Independents and the bishops of to-day. 
1 Whitgift e. for the bishops when 
he declared that he acknowledged no difference 
between a Christian Commonwealth and a Christian 
Church—a theory subsequently maintamed by 
Hooker, in his Ecclesiastical Polity,” Edmund 
Burke, Coleridge, ani Dr. Arnold. Having 
explained the system upon which Browne’s church 
was founded, which Mr, Fletcher had described as 
a system of intra-Congregational Puritanism, the 
lecturer said that in the present day theories were 
held which the early Congregationalists would have 
regarded as a profane caricature of their principles. 
The Church was not a voluntaiy club for the 
regulation of which the members might make what 
ru.es they pleased, but a society ot which Christ 
was the founder, and the head. It must be governed 
by His laws and by His commandments, and, as 
Browne contended, His laws were most certainly 
known to His own people. Congregation Jiem 
rested not upon the rigiits of men but upon the 


Church. A In the summer of 1583 John 
Copping and Elias Thacker were tried at Bury St. 
Eduunds, and hung, for circulating books which, 
while they acknowledged the magistrate’s civil 
authority, denied that the civil magistrate had 
authority in matters of religion ; and they were the 
fliet martyrs of Congregationalism. Grindal. old 
and blind, died within a month of their execution. 
Cartwright, who succeeded him, began at once to 
display his characteristic vigour, by cuforeing 
uniformity with unsparing severity, and imposing 
terms on the clergy which were of doubtful legality, 


the result being that a large number of Puritans 
were suspended, and many deprived, The difficulties 


year’s imprisonment—and that was revived. The 


necessity of getting the will of Christ done in the | 


in obtaining evidence against the suspected clergy 


‘| led to the issuing of a series of articles of inquiry 


which Lord Burleigh characterised, in a letter to 
the archbishop, as worse than the Spanish Ivqui- 
sition used in order to trap its prey. The Lords 
of the Council also remonstrated, but Whitgift was 
relentless, and in defiance of the council and of 
Parliament crowds of Puritans were imprisoned, or 
driven from their livings and reduced to beggary. 
The political events which happened in the first 
five years after Grindal’s accession to the See of 
Canterbury promoted in a wonderful way the 
success of his policy. The nation was rapidly be- 
coming conscious of a vivid and energetic national 
life, and whatever impaired the national unity 
was regarded with impatience and resentment, 
The phase of the national life, culminating 
in the resistance of Catholics and Protestants 
alike to the Armada, was eloquently described 
by the lecturer. The imprisonment of Henry 
Barrowe, and his friend John Greenwood, 
and their execution by hanging at Tyburn, on 
April 6, 1593, were next dealt with, and the lec- 
turer then gave a sketch of the life and character of 
John Penny, who was hung at the end of May 
in the same year, for certain language about the 
ecclesiastical policy of the Queen found in 
his private papers, and never published. About 
the same time an Act was passed banishing 
all who refused to conform to the Church. The 
Roman Catholics were not, however, touched by 
it, the Act being intended to drive out of the 
kingdom the Evangelical Noncunformists. There 
were at that day, it was computed, 20,000 Brownists 
in England, principally in London and the eastern 
counties, and large numbers of them were driven 
over to Holland. The ecclesiastical authorities 
began to feel that the part Whitgift and the other 
bishops had taken was making Episcopacy odious, 
and the persecution of the Nonconformists was 
therefore transferred to the civil courts, where, 
however, they received no more mercy than they 
did from the bishops. The extreme Puritans were 
driven from the kingdom, the more moderate 
became cautious and quiet. The Queen was getting 
old, and under her successor, the king of a Presby- 
terian country, the Puritans hoped for better times. 
The vehemence and bitterness of the controversy 
subsided, to be renewed, however, in the next two 
reigns in fresh forms, under fresh conditions, and 
with vast and tremendous results. They judged 
the Evangelical Nonconformists of the Elizabethan 
age wrongly if they imagined that their whole 
struggle was against ceremonies which they regarded 
as superstitious, and against mere external eccle- 
siastical regulations for which they could find no 
sanction in the New Testament. They were in 
reality contending for a great moral and spiritual 
reform. In the very largest and deepest sense the 
Puritan struggle was a struggle for righteous- 
ness. It was not the controversial vigour of 
the Puritans that constituted their strength. 
They were learned men, and vast numbers of the 
clergy were extremely ignorant ; they were earnest 
and eloquent preachers, and the enormous majority 
of the clergy were unable to preach ; their morality 
was faultless, and too many of the clergy were liv- 
ing in flagrant vice; their religion was fervent, 
devout, and intense, while the religion of the clergy 
was either sluggish or superstitious. It was be- 


cause they were incomparably superior to the great 


mass of the clergy on those points that the Puritans 
were able to maintain for so long their struggle with 
the Crown. And so in these days the Evangelical 
Nonconformists—Presbyterians, Methodists, Bap- 
tists, and Independents—should remember that 
they rendered the best service to the ecclesiastical 
wee re and theological faith with which they 
elieved they had been entrusted not by keen, able, 
and eloquent controversy (though that might be 
sometimes necessary), but by the integrity of their 
Christian character, the ardour of their zeal, the 
devoutness of their worship, and the efficiency of 
their work. (Applause.) They protested against 
the theory of a National Church which included in 
its communion all kinds of men, and was unable to 
exercise any real and effective discipline ; but were 
the members of their churches conspicuous for their 
honesty and truthfulness, industry, courage, public 
spirit, courtesy, and charity? The ministers of the 
ree Churches of the nation insisted that they were 
elected according to the primitive method, that their 
position corresponded closely to that of the mini- 
sters of primitive times; bat were they better 
ministers of Christ than the ministers who occupied 
a position which they justly regarded as inferior to 
their own—were they better educated, had they a 
greater wealth of theclugical learning, a keener 
understanding of the thougüts of the day, as well 
as a larger acquaintance with the history of past 
centuries—had they a deeper knowledge of human 
nature and of the hfe of God—were they better 
preachers, better Christians, more fearlees, more 
laborious, wore earnest, than the ministers of the 
churches whose organisation and whose beresies 
they denounced? (Applause.) Evangelical Non- 
conformity could not completely vindicate itself 
except it trained its ministers and its members to 
an intellectual vigour and to a height of woral and 
spiritual excelleuce which, apart from all con- 
troversy, should demonstrate that it was the 
fulfilment of the will of God. (Loud applause.) 
The Rev. C. Gowarp having announced that 
prizes of five and two guineas would be given for 
the best and second best estays upon Mr, Dale's 
lectures, a vote of thanks was heartily accorded to 
the lecturer and to the chairman, on the motion of 
the Rev. J. Brasu, seconded by Mr. J. J. CoorxR, 
and the meeting came to an end, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY, 


MIsstons IN ZULULAND.—The Bishop of Exeter 
has received from the Colonial Office a reply to the 
recent memorial of the clergy of the diocese respect- 
ing the exclusion of missionaries from Zululand. 
The reply states that the memorial has been sent 
to Sir Garnet Wolseley with an intimation that it 
will be desirable that any interference with 
missionary operations of the character indicated 
should if possible be avoided. 

RITUALISM AT FOoLKEsTONE.—An important 
vestry meeting was held on Thursday at Folkestone 
Parish Church. The vicar applied for the consent 
of the vestry to a faculty for the placing uf stained- 
glass windows in the church, on one of which is 
represented a priest celebrating communion in 
Ritualistic vestments and surroundings. Many 
persons, including the parish churchwardens, 
objected to the window, as teaching Popery. After 
a strong discussion, on being put to the vote, the 
consent of the vestry to a faculty was carried by a 
majority of twelve amid loud cheers from the vicar's 
friends. 

A RomisH ARCHBISHOP IN TroUBLE.—A letter 
from New York says :—The payment of the debts 
of the Roman Catholic Archbishop Purcell, of 
Cincinnati, is as doubtful as ever, The contri- 
butions thus far are only sufficient to pay about 
six per cent. interest for one year on the aggregate 
of liabilities. The ecclesiastical property acquired 
by the money of depositors stands in the name of 
the archbishop, and it is probable that an attempt 
will be made to obtain an order from the court for 
the sale of churches, parsonages, and schools to 
satisfy the claims of creditors. If this is carried out 
it will be a severe blow to Roman Catholicism in 
this country. 

Mr. LowrTHerR, M. P., on IRISH DISESTABLISH- 
MENT.—A deputation waited on the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland in Dublin, on Tuesday, to ask for com- 

nsation out of the Church surplus for the minor 
incumbents who had suffered by the passing of the 
Church Act. The Chief Secretary said the Govern- 
ment had inherited more than one legacy of con- 
siderable injustice. The Church Act was a measure 
of scandalous spoliation, and it was not singular, 
for afew months later an Act was passed trans- 
ferring a considerable amount of property belonging 
to one class of Her Majesty’s subjects to another 
without compensation. he matter, however, 
would be considered by the Government, with 
whom the decision rested, | 

THE RITUALISTS AND PROTESTANTISM —The 
Edinburgh Daily Review says Dr. Wylie's History 
of Protestantism” is sorely exciting the ire of the 
Ritualistic clergy of England. Among other 
instances we may mention that a letter, dated 
% Parsonage, Etal, November 3,” addressed to the 
secretary of the ‘‘Crookham and Pallinsburn 
Mutual Improvement Club,” expressed the writer’s 
intention of withdrawing his quarterly subscription 
unless the History of Protestantism” were 
removed from the library. The writer added that 
he could not sufficiently express his dislike aud dis- 
approval of that work. The secretary replied that, 
according to the rules, the existing state of things 
in the reading-room could not be changed unless a 
motion be entered in a book kept for the purpose, 
and the promoter attend in person at a general 
meeting to move his motion. This work, the first 
issue of which had a vast circulation, is now in its 
second issue, and is being widely sold in Canada. 
Recently Mr. Miller of London placed a copy of it 

in all the public libraries of the county of Caithness. 

JoHnN DvuNN AND THE MISsTONARIES.— The 
Cape papers received by the recent mail state that 
J a Dunn has published the following as the 
conditions on which a limited number of missiona 
teachers will be allowed to have stations in his 
territory. Before — up his station the 
missionary is to sign a deed pledging himself to the 
conditions set forth below:—1. He shall acknow- 
ledge my authority as chief. 2. He shall acknow- 
ledge that he has no personal claim or title to and 
within the territory. 3. The schools to be 
established on the mission stations shall be founded 
on the principle of an ordinary plain English school, 
both the Zulu and the English languages being 
taught, and no undue attention being given to 
accomplishments, such as music, &c. 4, That any 
native so inclined shall be taught some trade, 5. 
That no native shall be allowed to remove from any 
kraal to settle on a mission station without my 
consent. 6. That it be distinctly understood that 
no native becomes exempt from his tribal duties to 
his chief by residing on a mission station. 7. That 
any native desirous of residing on any mission 
station shall ke bound to erect a dwelling house in 
European style. 8. That every encouragement be 
given to the cultivation by such resident natives of 
produce for a market. 9. That the utmost en- 
couragement be given to industrial pursuits so as in 
time to make the station self-supporting. 10. That 
the stations shall not be allowed to make trading 
stations for dealing in cattle for profit. 

Jesuit INTRIGUES IN MADAGASCAR.—The Daily 
News publishes the following extract of a letter 
from Madagascar dated Sept. 13:h :—‘‘ You are 
aware thatthe Malagasy have adopted the Protestant 
faith, and, under the guidance of a Christian Queen 
and an enlightened Government, are rapidly 
advancing iu civilisation. The Jesuit priests, who 
are now under the protection of a ‘Special Com- 
miseaire’ from France—recently arrived in the 
country—are resorting to what lovks very much 
like ferce. The Commissaire blusters, threatens, 
gives sundry hints about ‘French men of war,’ 


and magnifies trumpery charges against the Govern- 


ment into matters of grave political importance. 
The Jesuits are laying claim for religious purposes 
to a large and valuable piece of ground in the centre 
of the capital on doubtful evidence. In one pro- 
vince, in particular, they dictate to governors and 
native officers, bind and flog Protestant teachers, 
break up the schools, interrupt the worship of the 
people in their chapels on the Sabbath, officially 
complain of the preaching, the hymns, and even the 
prayers of the native ministers, and in one case at 
least they have induced a chief to pull down a Pro- 
testant chapel. The Government is in à dilemma, 
and the whole country is ina state of excitement 
and trepidation. The fear of the French is so great 
that the Government is afraid to move in case it 
may get into other and worse difficulties. The 
impression of some is that there is a definite plan to 
create difficulties between Catholics and Pro- 
testants, and bring this Government into such com- 

lications as will afford a pretext for French 
interference, and ultimately, it may be, fora French 
protectorate.” : 

ENGLISH CourcH Union.—At a conference of 
this Union, held at Leicester on Friday, Dr. Barclay 
presiding, a resolution was adopted expressing 
sympathy with the Rev. W. Enraght, the 
Ritualist incumbent of Bordesley, whose use of 
wafers in the Communion Service has brought him 
into trouble. A portion of one of the wafers having 
been retained by the prosecution in the case 
for production in court, the meeting recorded 
its ‘‘abhorence of the unspeakable outrage. The 
followiug resolution was proposed relative to the 
Prayer-book. ‘*That any proposed legislation 
having for its object any alteration of the Book o 
Common Prayer is at the present time to be 
deprecated and strenuously opposed by all who 
desire to maintain the doctrines and the discipline 
of the Church.” Mr. G. Culwick wanted to know— 


(1) Does the Prayer-book teach anything respecting 


the use of processions and banners, incense and the 
crucifix, prostrations and super-altars, vestments 
and the elevation of the elements, mixing water 
with the wine, wafer bread, lighted candles upon 
the Lord’s table, and the confessional box? (2) 
How can the English Church Union with any show 
of consistency send its representatives to that 
conference to express approval of the Prayer-book 
and to protest against any alterations of any kind 
whatsoever, when, contrary to the principles of the 
Book of Common Prayer, it has actually introduced 
these Roman practices into the Reformed and Pro- 
testant Church of England? Archdeacon Denison 
replied {that the ornaments rubric covered every- 
thing, and he denied that these practices were 
Romish. He added, in support of the resolution, 
that he would issue a declaration for signature in 
every parish in England, and by this means he 
would show the true feeling of Churchmen on this 
question of the alteration of the Prayer-book. 


Beligions und Benominutionsl Rebos. 


The Rev. J. W. Baker, of Bath, has accepted a 
unanimous invitation to become minister of the 
Independent Church, Corsham. 

The Rev. J. H. Stanley, of Bradford, has accepted 
the pastorate of the church at Barking, Essex, in 
succession to the Rev. J. Smedmore. 

The Merchants’ Lecture at the Weigh House 
Chapel will be delivered every Tuesday at noon 
during December by the Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B. 

The Rev. John Bedford, an ex-president of the 
Wesleyan Conference, died on Thursday, at his 
residence, near Manchester. He was in his 
sixtieth year. 

By recent additions, the Wesleyan Thanksgiving 
Fund now reaches over 200,000/. An appeal has 
yet to be made to the very important districts in 
Lancashire. 1 

In consequence of long - oontinued illness in his 
family, the Rev. H. C. Leonard, M. A., has resigned 
his office as one of the pastors of Bournemouth and 
Boscombe Baptist Church, and expects to leave 
England for a long period of absence early io 
January. The Rev. c O. Gould, M. A., bas been 
cordially and unanimously invited to continue his 
labours as pastor. 

The Rev. James Gregory, of Leeds, has accepted 
an invitation of the members of Augustine Church, 
George - street, Edinburgh, to become their pastor 
as successor to the Rev. Dr. Lindsay Alexander, 
who resigned some time ago, on becoming — 
of the Congregational Theological Hall. Mr. 
Gregory has been six years in Leeds, and, though 
yet a young man, has gained a considerable repu- 
tation as a preacher. | 

Tue BIE Sociery.—The Committee of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society have appointed 
the Rev. Charles E. B. Reed, M. A., to the office of 
secretary, in place of the Rev. S. B. Beigne, who, 


after twenty-six years of devoted and most able 


service, has consented to accept the less onerous 
post of consulting secretary. 

BARROW IN-FuRNESS —On Saturday afternoon 
the Bishop of Carlisle formally consecrated the four 
churches at Barrow which twelve months ago were 
dedicated to the Four Evangelists. The churches 
and parsonages were built at a cost of about 
24,000/., of which sum the Duke of Devonshire sub- 
scribed 12,0001. and the Duke of Buccleuch 6,000“. 

EasTBOURXE.—The Rev. W. Griffiths, on 
resizning the ministerial charge of the oburch at 
East bout e, owing to the fact that the state ot his 
health renders necessary a change of climate, was 
presented with a purse containing 90/, It was 


mentioned at the valedictory meeting that during 
Mr. Griffiths’ ministry, which has extended over 
eleven years, a debt of 1,300/, has been extin- 
guished, and additions have been made to the aoc- 
commodation in the chapel and schools, The 
number of those who had been admitted to church 
fellowship was 236. 

City ROAD CoNGREGATIONAL CHAPEL.—A meet- 
ing of the church and congregation was held on the 
19th inst., the senior deacon in the chair, to take 
leave of the Rev. Ebenezer Evans, who has accepted 
the pastorate of the Congregational Church at Poole, 
Dorset. The Chairman, after bearing testimony to 
Mr. Evans’s zeal, devotedness, and high Christian 
character, which had won for him the respect and 
affection of all his people, presented to him, on 
behalf of the church and congregation, a handsome 
drawing-room clock, and a purse containing 401. 
Mrs. Evans’s useful labours were also warmly - 
acknowledged, and she was presented with a russia 
leather ladies’ bag, with fittings. Mr. Evans 
returned thanks, and expressed his strong interest 
in the welfare of the church over which he had pre- 
sided for three years and a half. Messrs. Simmonds 
and Burden expressed their high esteem for Mr. 
and Mrs. Evans; and Mr. Grainger, concurring in 
what had been said, urged the friends to keep 
together, and to work earnestly for the good of the 
neighbourhood. 

A NINE Days’ Mission at BRIGRHrON.— The 
Bishop of Chichester has addressed a pastoral letter 
to the inhabitants of Brighton and the adjacent 
parishes of Hove and Preston, calling upon them 
to take part in a nine days’ mission to be held at 
the beginning of 1880, in the course of which his 
lordship says :—‘‘ There is in Brighton a vast amount 
of opulence and well-being, whilst there is, behind 
the showy streets, a far greater, though less visible, 
mass of poverty. Not even in London itself are 
splendour and wretchedness, abundance and need, 
more sharply contrasted. I fear it must be confessed 
there is much frivolity and worldliness in the upper 
classes ; much gross vice and immorality in the 
lower. Who then shall say there is no need of a 
mission in Brighton?” In conclusion his lordship 
says the mission comes in anxious and critical times. 
Distress has found its way into many a home, -nd 
a dark cloud has long hung over the commercial 
interests of the land, whilst the past harvest has been 
the most nnprosperous that the country has known; 
and in all this he sees great cause for national 
humiliation and prayer. 


RAMSGATE.—The Rev, Henry J. Bevis, the Con- 
gregational minister of Ramsgate, after having been 
in the ministry for nearly fifty years, forty-three 
of which he has been pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Ramagate, feels that his health is so 
broken that he is about to resi In that water- 
ing-place and neighbourhood Mr. Bevis has repre- 
sented Nonconformity for many years, in such a 
way as to gain for it general respect, and we under- 
stand that his church and congregation are intend- 
we. Bs present to him, on his retirement, some 
substantial proof of their gratitude and affection. 
We have no doubt that when the proposed testi- 
monial takes a definite form, very many outside 
his church and congregation will be glad to join 
with them in this recognition of the worth and 
services of Mr. Bevis. In common with many other 
ministers at watering-places, he has not, we believe, 
been the recipient of a large salary, although durin 
the summer months there have always been fu 
congregations at his chapel. There must be hun- 
dreds of members of other churches who have at 
various times attended Mr. Bevis’s ministry who 
would willingly join his people in this kindly recog- 
nition of the meritorious labours of a veteran 
minister. 


RELIGIOUS PERILS OF THE AGE, 


On Monday evening the Rev. J. G. Rogers, 
B. A., chairman of the London Congregational Union, 
delivered a lecture, under the auspices of the 
Onion, to young men at the Memorial Hall, his 
subject being Some perils to Christian doctrine 
and religious life in the age.” Mr. Albert Spicer 
(treasurer of the Union) presided, supported by the 
Revs. Dr. Kennedy, A. Mearns, W. W. Jubb, E. J. 
Hartland, and other gentlemen. There was a large 
attendance of young men and a few ladies. After 
singing, prayer was offered by the Rev. E. J. 
Hartland. | 

The CHAIRMAN, after expressing the gratitude of 
the committee to Mr. Rogers for volunteering to 
deliver the lecture, said that all those connected 
with the work the Union was trying to do in the 
metropolis were beginning to feel more deeply what 
an enormous work they had in hand. The statis- 
tics which had been published had revealed to 
them a depth of religious destitution in London 
which called upon every man and woman to ask 
themselves whether they were doing all in their 
power for that mighty metropolis. It was with 
that view that they had invited them there that 
evening. They were trying to use every means in 
their power in connection with the London Con- 
gregational churches to undertake more aggressive 
work than in the past. As young men they must 
feel that a great responsibility rested upon them to 
do what they could to provide for the preaching of 
Jesus Christ throughout that metropolis. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Rocers, who was cordially cheered on rising, 
said it was a great pleasure to him, while connected 
with a feeling of solemn responsibility, to have the 
opportunity of — so many young men. He 
was not going to read a lecture, but to talk freel 
to them respecting some of the dangers to their 
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moral and religious life. By pointing out those 
dangers and by indicating. the self-culture which 
they needed, he would be doing the best he could 
to prepare them for the work devolving upon them 
in the present day. It was a very old inquiry— 
What is the cause that the former days were better 
than these? But the assumption that they were 
better might not be true, and that process of 
diagnosis by which they endeavoured to adjust the 
relative claims of the ages was not a very practical 
one. They could not bring back the past, but were 
living in the present age in which they had to work 
and to do their utmost to make it the wisest and 
strongest and most godly generation, and to advance 
God’s work for the benefit of those who would 
follow. It was necessary to know the kind of time 
in which they lived. It was a very wonderful time 
looked at from what side they would, and for them 
it was their accepted time for service, and thought, 
and spiritual enterprise. There were many things to 
excite anxious fears and to depress Christian minds. 
But they could not wish to have back the time 
when people submitted to the teachings of the 
priests, the time of narrowness and exclusiveness, 
rather than the present time of freedom, Christian 
life, and Christian success, Some persons were 
alarmed because young 4 speculative 
works, and were said to be losing their interest in 
churches and in religion. And the challenge of 
unbelief was never rung out in more audacious 
terms, and was never more unscrupulous and less 
restrained than at present. It was put before the 
minds of young people in the monthly reviews, and 
everybody was supposed to read them, and to be 
able to talk about the matter discussed. It was 
mournful to see the boldness with which some 
champions of unbelief advanced their theories au 
laughed at the idea that there was anything solid 
— enduring in the Christian faith. But there 
were a few consolations which might be mentioned. 
Where there was such intensity of feeling and 
bitterness of hate manifested, it was clear proof 
knew their 9 were not as true as 
they wished them to be. If Christianity had become 
feeble and was going to be swept away why not let 
it alone, and why be so bitter in their scorn of it! 
It was best after all to know the worst that unbelief 
could say. They were prepared for a full dikcussion 
of their belief, and were quite ready to examine 
it, Amongst all the upheavals and unrest of 
the age it was not for them to be panic- 
stricken as if the very foundations were giving way. 
It was necessary for them to look at those sub- 
jects which lay at the very foundation of their life, 
and touched everything which was most precious to 
them. If they looked at them in a calm earnest 
spirit, there was a power in the truth which would 
rove itself to them. There was a tendency in 
ese days to worship intellect and idolise genius, 
and to think that what emineut men of science said 
must be true. There were a number of persons in 
the world who were nothing if not intellectual. 
The less a man had of intellect the more determined 
he was to be on theside of the intellectual. (Laughter. ) 
Because certain eminent scientific men were unbe- 
lievers it was pa they must renounce all their 
old ideas and embrace everything in a contrary 
direction. But there were philosophers before 
Huxley and Tyndall, and great thinkers before 
Herbert cer, and amongst them Bacon, New- 
and ay, who did not find it impossible to 
believe that there was a God, or that it was a thing 
incredible that God should raise the dead. If men 
of science would keep within their own province, 
and give them what they had verified by their own 
experience, he would listen to them ; but when they 
d there were things in the Word of God not con - 
sistent with science, he would say let us examine 
them. They found they amounted to this, that the 
Bible was not written in scientific language. Sup- 
posing that the sun did actually stand still at the 
command of Joshua, whatever knowledge of scien- 
tific phenomenon God might have given to them, 
if the record had been written in scientific language 
nobody would have understood it, and it would have 
been necessary to have a second revelation to 
interpret the language of the first. The province of 
science was quite different from that of revelation. 
‘* Science is of things we know,” and science could 
not sey that there was a God, or that Christ rose 
from the dead. It was not a question of knowledge 
but of faith. The religion of Jesus Christ appealed to 
a different principle, and Christians walked by faith 
and not by sight. The truths of the Gospel could not 
be analysed by scientific tests, and what right had 
scientific men to come into that region in which 
they could not possibly know anything? (Cheers. ) 
Christianity appealed to human hearts, and its 
ministers taught something which science could not 
discover, and they had been taught of God some- 
thing which lay outside the ken of man’s natural 
reason, Growing out of that and the concessions 
made to science came another evil—what he might 
call false liberalism. They were in the ‘midst of 
a reaction against the bigotry, exclusiveness, and 
narrowness of the past, and while it was 
desirable to cultivate respect for each other, 
there was danger lest they should be de- 
deived by a counterfeit liberalism. It was truly 
liberal to believe that there was good in all 


churches, but to say that all creeds were equally 


true or false was not so. It was a noble thing to 
cherish hearty sympathy for aud to honour those 
worthy of honour, but it was a very different 
thing to say that because a man was a good trne 
man that therefore his creed was right, and, 
though they might differ from it, the points 
of difference were not of much consequence, 
It was imperative that they should be true to their 


PT 


own conscience, faithful to their own convictions 
of right; they must not allow their liberality to 
lapse into what was nothing better than cold and 
heartless indifference, One thing about which they 
should be concerned was whether their faith was 
true or false, whether they could stand with it 
before God, whether it possessed them, or whether 
it was a mere bit of vestment which they had 
put on. There was danger in that liberalism 
which led men to fritter themselves away, and there 
was a fear of speaking strongly because there was 
nothing held 1 They heard a good deal 
about liberal Christianity: 4 wanted them to 
grasp what it meant and to what it led. It meant 
the giving up of what was most distinctive in Chris- 
tianity. It was gradually taking away those parts of 
the Gospels which bore the stamp of the supernatural. 
But they could not bave Christianity if they got 
rid of the supernatural. There was no Christianity 
without an incarnate God and a risen Saviour. 
(Cheers.) When the religion of Jesus Christ was 
gone what would be left as the basis of authority 
and the sanction of moral duty? Where was 
morality before the Gospel? and what was the 
morality of ancient Greece and Rome? There was 
a morality which afforded high examples of natural 
affection, but of that grand principle of unselfish- 
ness which was evolved in Christianity, and 
which was the root of all true morality, 
there was no trace in any system of 
—, After speaking of what the world would 

without Christianity, Mr. Rogers proceeded to 
speak of some things which were characteristic of 
the age. There was an exaggerated individualism 
which led young men to act independently and to 
do as they pleased. The effect of liberalism in 
social life was seen in the allowing of certain 
amusements formerly forbidden. There was some- 
thing grander than law, and Christianity said ‘‘ Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” But 
the love of pleasure in that age was becoming, not 
simply an infirmity, but a positive curse to numbers 
of individuals. Mr. Rogers concluded by expressing 
his deep interest in the young men, and his earnest 
desire to help them, and earnestly appealed to them 
as citizens and as Christians to make their influence 
felt in that great metropolis which was a centre of 
influence to the world. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Rogers on the motion of the Rev. Dr. KENNEDY, 
seconded by Mr. E. J. Puysicx. 

Mr. Rogers briefly acknowledged the compli- 
— and proposed a similar vote to the chairman, 
which was also accorded, and the meeting was closed 
with singing and the benediction pronounced by 
the Rev. R. Macbeth. 


Correspondence, 
—— 
RURAL SCHOOL BOARDS, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, — The new Education Act would have been 
carried’ out easily enough in most rural Eoglish 
districts if it were not foreseen that the principal 
part of the cost would fall in a pro rata form on 
the occupiers of land. This, and this alone, is fatal 
to its success. Your correspondent ‘‘G. L.,“ in 
speaking of the contest at Berkhamstead, is wrong 
in supposing that agriculturists or their labourers 
look with disfavour on the interference of the Edu- 
cation Act. Let the cost press upon income and 
not upon rateable value, and farmers, tradespeople, 
and workmen would gladly hail any change which 
would take the management of our national schools 
out of the control of the clergyman, Here the school- 
master is the property of the incumbent, and acreature 
of his sovereign will. He is elected by the clergyman 
as parish clerk, without any reference to the 
parishioners ; leaves his school duties to attend all 
funerals, weddings, and weekday observances, to 
the detriment and neglect of his pupils; and I 
suppose if Mr. Spurgeon were to preach to-morrow 
in the parish, and the schoolmaster were to venture 
within the chapel doors he would at once receive 
his dismissal, A change, and a radical one, is 
needed ; and I don’t see why the control of our 
national schools” might not {be placed in the 
hands of a committee of management, annually 
elected by the ratepayers of the parish. 

A School Board rate, as things stand, is neither 
more nor less than a cruel and unfair exaction from 
occupiers of the land. I know one rated at £800 
per annum. Within the last three years he has 
lost nearly £1,000 in farming. His rector enjoys 
£1,000 a-year, and at a shilling rate would pay 
£2 5s.; his neighbour £4. 

Can you wonder at the opposition at Berkham- 
stead unaided even by Lord Brunton ? 

I am, yours truly, 
; i A RURAL TAXPAYER, 
Nov. 22, 1879. 


THE IRISH EVANGELICAL SOUIETY, 
To the Iditor of the Noneonformist. 
Sir,—‘' Home Rule and Home Rulers” are 
designations which, on account of the vagaries and 
violence of a clique, are almost offensive to the eyes 


and ears of some of the best friends of Ireland on 
this side the Channel. But in spite of this I think 
that a right idea lies at the bottom of these phrases ; 
and there are Irish members of Parliament identi- 
fied with the Home Rule movement who would 
serve their country wisely and well if their counsels 
were received and acted upon. I see that this Home 
Rule idea is about to be adopted partially by the 
directors of the Irish Evangelical Society. They 
invite to their council some representatives from 
Ireland. Surely this is a wise step. They would 
do well to invite also the assistance of ministers 
now labouring in England, but who have spent 
some of their best years in Ireland in 
connection with this society. They have a know- 
ledge of the country and its missionary work which 
very few, if any, of the managers of the society 
have. Of all the societies at work forthe benefit of 
Ireland I question whether there is one which has a 
more honoured history than this one. It represents 
the Independent churches of England, and continues 
to receive a large amount of help from the different 
sections of the Presbyterian Church in Scotland. 
Yours truly, 
A FRIEND OF IRELAND. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS. 
LONDON. 


The polling for members of the new London 
School 13 will take place in the several divisions 
to-morrow, and will be open from 8 a. m. to 8 p. m. 
There will be contests in each di vison except Green- 
wich, During the past week the several candidates 
and their friends have been actively engaged in 
canvassing or addressing meetings of the ratepayers. 
It is not probable that the result of the various 
ballots will be known to the general public before 
Saturday morning. 

A meeting of the general committee whose object 
is to promote the return of candidates generally 
favourable to the policy of the present School Board 
was held in the lower room, Exeter Hall, on Wed- 
nesday evening. Mr. S. Morley, who presided, 
said they were not met to promote the return of 
individual candidates; but they hoped that each 
candidate would consider, not his or her personal 
feelings, but the progress of education. He might 
state that the passes of children in Board schools 
were from three to five per cent. more than those 


of children throughout the country. The report 


from Coldbath-fields and other juvenile prisons was 
that there were not one-third as many children as 
when the Board commenced its operations. Up- 
wards of 200 schools, with first-class appliances, had 
been provided, and 209,000 children gathered into 
them, besides 15,000 more in voluntary schools. The 
visitors had done their duty kindly, but not harshly; 
and if the Education Code were complained of, the 
appeal should be made to the Hovse of Commons, 
and not to the School Board. He would mention 
that the Paris municipality had just decided that 
schools should participate with churches and mairies 
in the grant for decoration by paintings, &o., and a 
sum of 300,000f. annually was voted for this pur- 
pose. Mr. James Beal moved: That this meeting 
expresses its grateful appreciation of the work done 
by the Liberal members of the Board, and urges the 
* 2 on the several School Board divisions of the 
metropolis to support those candidates who are in 
favour of maintaining the general policy of the 
Board and its unsectarian teaching, and of endea- 
vouring to secure the application of endowments 
availuble for educational purposes.” In support of 
the latter part of the resolution he stated that the 
last report of the Charity Commissioners showed 
that under the commission no less than 13,000,000/. 
has been added to the wealth of charities, and 
nearly 1,000,000. tothe annual income, An inquiry 
into the property of the London guilds would show 
a return of 9/, 28. as the income of a trust property 
in Old Jewry worth 25,000/., and another return of 
11. 108. represented a property worth 27,0007. He 
was prepared to multiply these instances by 
hundreds, and hence he urged the return of candi- 
dates pledged to inquiry. Mr. R. Forsaith seconded 
the resolution, which was carried unanimously, and 
the meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman. 

The Daily News has published the following letter 
from a retiring member of the London School Board 
in reference to statements which have been circu- 
lated with the view of damaging the re-election of 
Mr. Wilks for Finsbury :—“ 4, Fenchurch-street, 
London, E. O. Dear Sir,—In reply to your inquiry 
addressed to me, whether Mr. Mark Wilks has 
opposed Bible teaching in the Board schools, as 
represented to you by certain parties during your 
canvass for him, I can only say that from the first 
he has warmly supported the scheme of religious 
instruction adopted by the London Board, and in 
fact that no one on the Board has taken more 
interest in the subject, in supervising the reports of 
the inspectors, in assisting in the preparation of the 
examination papers, and in the t:me and trouble he 
has given to make the children’s holiday at the 
Crystal Palace in connection with the prize-giving, 
a success. — Yours faithfully, Francis PEEK. Isaac 
Butler, Esq.” 

SHEFFIELD.—The election of a new School Board 
for the town took place on Thursday. The aggregate 
number of votes was only 14,000 out of 48,000 
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voters. There were seventeen candidates for fifteen 
seats. Five are Churchmen, one a Roman Catholic, 
and the rest undenominationalists. The following 
(says the Sheffield Independent) shows how the 
Board is now constituted :—The Rev. Canon Blake- 
ney, Church of England ; Alderman Tozer, Church 
of England; Mr. J. Newbould, Church of Eng- 
land; Mr. H. Stephenson, Church of England; Mr. 
Alfred Taylor, Church of England; Mr. S. Cole, 
Wesleyan ; Dr. Shera, Wesleyan ; Mr. B. Langley, 
Independent; Mr. H. J. Wilson, Undenomina- 
tional; Mr. Jonathan Taylor, Undenominational : 
Mr. C. Doncaster, Society of Friends; Mr. John 
Wilson, Eclectic; Mr. M. J. Ellison, Roman 
Catholic; Mr. R. W. Holden, Primitive Metho- 
dist ; Mr. S. H. Burrows, Reformed Methodist. 

- WOLVERHAMPTON.—Tke School Board election 
here has resulted in the rejection of the late chair. 
man of the Board, Mr. Alderman Edwards, and the 
return of two out of the three independent candi- 
dates. The result is a surprise and an annoyance 
to.the nine Church and Nonconfcrmist representa- 
tives, who had allied themselves together in the 
hope of preventing the return of more than one 
independent candidate. A Roman Catholic priest, 
the Rev. H. B. Davies, heads the poll. The new 
Board will consist of seven Conservatives and four 
Liberals. 


Epitome of Rebs. 


— — 


The Queen, who was expected to arrive at Windsor 
this morning, will hold a Council at Windsor on 
Saturday next, when Earl Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury will have a private audience. 

On Friday Her Majesty attended the funeral of 
the late John Grant, twenty-five years head game- 
keeper, and who was a great favourite of the Prince 
Consort. The remains were buried in St. Andrew's 
Church, Braemar, two of the Queen's carriages 
accompanying the hearse. When the coffin was 
lowered into the grave, half. a-dozen large wreaths 
of immortelles were laid on it by the Queen and other 
members of the royal family. 

The thirty-ninth anniversary of the birth of the 
Crown Princess of Germany, Princess Royal of 
Great Britain and Ireland, was celebrated on Friday 
with the customary rejoicing. 

The Bacchante, with the sons of the Prince of 
Wales, has arrived at Madeira. 

The Duke of Edinburgh has, it is said, purchased 
Norris Castle, a fine mansion, whose grounds join 
those of Osborne, the marine palace of the Queen, 
for £80,000. 

The Queen has sent to Major Chard a very hand- 
some diamond ring as a mark of her appreciation of 
his heroic conduct at Rorke’s Drift. The gift is 
accompanied with an autograph letter. 

A London contemporary states that the Bishop of 
Manchester is about to be married. , 

On Friday the remains of the late Prince 
Alamayu of Abyssinia were interred in the west 
end of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle. The 
Burial Service was read by the Dean of Windsor, 
assisted by the clergy of St. George’s. Among the 
mourners were Prince Christian, Colonel Gordon, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lowe, 
General Napier, Sir J. Cowell, Professor Ransome, 
and others. Wreaths sent by the Queen and the 
royal family were placed upon the coffin. 

Mr. Butler-Johnstone, it is said, has withdrawn 
from the Carlton Club. 

The Liverpool Mercury says that the Eerl of 
Derby has addressed a long letter to a near relative 

iving his reasons not only for resigning his position 
in the Conservative Government, but abandoning 
the Conservative party, and throwing his influence 
in Lancashire on to the Liberal side. Whether the 
letter will be made public lies probably with the 
gentleman to whom it is addressed. 

Mrs. Charles Dickens, the widow of the eminent 
novelist, died on Saturday at her residence, 70, 
Gloucester-crescent, Regent’s Park, after a lingering 
illness of eighteen months. She was the daughter 
of Mr. George Hogarth, and was married on 
April 2, 1836. 

he death is announced, at the age of fifty-one, 
of Miss Sarah Elizabeth Stride, whose name is 
widely known in connection with homes for desti- 
tute girls and discharged female prisoners, in Hart- 
tree Bloomsbury, Great Coram-street, and at 
Tottenham-green. 

An order dissolving the Stockport School Board 
has been issued by the Committee of Council of 
Education. 

The Queen’s Bench Division on Thursday dis- 
missed the application of Mr. Labouchere, in the 
case of Lawson v. Labouchere, for a mandamus 
ordering Sir Robert Carden to admit as evidence 
certain copies of the Daily Telegraph for the pur- 

se of justifying the libellous article in 7Z'ruth. 
The Lord Chief Justice stid it was not the province 
of the magistiate to try the case, but only to see 
that there was suffi ient evidence to put the accused 
on bis trial. Mr. Labouchere was ordered to pay 
costs. The hearing of the case will be resumed 
before Sir Robert Carden to-day. 

The average price «{ corn last week was 47s. 10d. 
por quarter, or 63 8d. per quarter more than during 
the corresponding week last year. 

Mr. J. B. Lawes, of Rothamsted, Herts, the emi- 
nent scientific ayriculturist, writing to Hell's 
Weekly Messenger, says tu“ Of the numerous bad 
wheat crops which ‘it has been my misfortune. to 
report upon in recent years, that of 1879 is pre- 
eminently the worst. It is certain that no crop 80 
bad has been harvested since 1816.“ 


— 


The City Press states that Mr. Martin (of the 


firm of Messrs. Martin and Co., bankers, Lombard 
street) has been selected to contest the City in the 
Liberal interest in conjunction with Mr. Alderman 
Lawrence. i 

Mr. Arthur Cohen, Q. C., who was selected by 
the Finsbury Liberal Association to contest this 
borough at the next election, in conjunction with 
Alderman Sir Andrew Lusk, M.P., has declined to 
come forward. 

A poll of the Oxford Union Society was taken on 
Wednesday on the question of admitting the mem- 
bers of the Ladies’ College, Somerville and Lady 
Margaret Halls, to the library of the society. It 
was decided in the affirmative by a small majority : 
254 voting for the admission, 238 against. 

The Sydn:y Morning Herald of Oct. 1 reports 
that the steamer Strathleven, designed to test the 
possibility of stele fang Bint pom meat from Australia, 
is to leave Sydrey for London about the middle of 
November. She will take from Sydney 600 car. 
cases of beef, 200 of mutton, and a quantity of 
wool, and fill up similarly in Melbourne. 


Mr. Bright, in correcting a statement made by 
one of the speakers at a meeting of the Farmers’ 
Alliance, stated that in the session of 1845 he 
obtained a committee of inquiry into the subject of 
the game laws, and went to the expense of 300/. in 
publishing an abstract of the evidence in the hope 
that farraers especially might be made acquainted 
with it. Mr. Bright is sorry to say he discovered 
that farmers did not buy books, and his digest of 
the evidence did not, he fears, circulate largely 
amongst them. 

The Dominion Line steamer Borussia left the 
Mersey on Friday, with sixty-five farmers and their 
families, for Texas. These emigrants have all a 
little capital, and were from the counties of Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire, and Durham, and a few from 
Scotland and Ireland. 

All expectation of a general election this year or 
early next year may now be abandoned, as the 
Government, it appears, is putting the income -tax 
screw on most mercilessly. 

The Duke of Bedford’s tenantry in the parishes 
of Thorney, Sibson, Wansford, and Thornhaugh, to 
the number of 110, have subscribed for, and pre- 
sented to, his grace a handsome album, containin 
an illuminated address thanking him for his gift of 
half a year’s rent to his tenants, 

It is proposed to provide the metropolis with sea 
water, by means of an aqueduct commencing near 
Brighton and terminating at Fulham, on tho 
Middlesex side of the Thames. The scheme is in 
the hands of a company, who willseek Parliamentary 
power next session. 

The Glasgow News says that in a short time 
almost every yard on the Clyde will be actively 
engaged, so numerous are the orders which have 
been received of late. In the upper district of 
the river the greatest number of orders have been 
fixed. Dumbarton will be busy during the winter. 
Orders are coming to hand daily, and at the present 
time the tonnage of the vessels to be built is close 
on 80,000 tons in the aggregate. 

The Irish Government have determined to grant, 
on easy terms, loans to Irish proprietors for the 
employment of the tenants on their estates, on the 
principle that the repayment will not commence 
for two years, und during this time of grace the 
interest and principal will be added together, and 
the repayment only commence in the third year. 
Everything will be done that is possible under the 
existing Acts to render this loan system a success 
and to expedite it. 

A conference in favour of Sunday closing iu 
Wales was held on Wednesday at Swansea. Mr. 
Vivian, M.P., presided. Mr. Roberts, member for 
the Flint Boroughs, explained that next session he 
intended to introduce a bill to effect the desired 
object. A resolution was passed pledging the 
meeting to support the measure. It was resolved 
to form a South Wales Sunday Closing Association. 
A crowded meeting was held in the evening; Mr. 
Richard, M.P., presiding, and a motion in support 
of the bill was carried. 


The new drama which the Laureate has written 
for the St. James’s Theatre is in one act, and is 
founded upon a story in the Decameron. It will 
probably be played about Christmas, with Mr. and 
Mrs Kendal in the principal parts. 


The new oratorig which Mr. Arthur Sullivan is 
writing for the Leeds Festival next year is to be 
entitled Saul and Jonathan Mr. J. F. Barnett has 
selected as the subject of his cantata Longfellow’s 
poem The Building of the Ship.“ 

Dr. N. Heinemann, F. R. G. S., F. R. Hist. Soc., 
is now delivering a series of thirty lectures on 
„Political Economy,” at the City of London Col. 
lege. On November 20 the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught gave away the prizes at the College, 


The French have their own special way of pro- 
moting charitable objects, It is proposed to assist 
in relieving the fearful distress arising from the 
late inundations in Spain by publishing an illus- 
trated paper in Paris, which is to contain illustra- 
tions by Meissonnier, Gustave Doré, Duran, De 
Neuville, Gerome, Detaille, &, and writings 
by Victor Hugo, Dumas, Dufaure, L. Blanc, 
Gounod, Offenbach, Mmes. Adam, Patti, Sara 
Bernhardt, &., avd autograpbs of the principal 
sovereigns and greatest statesmen. of Europe. This 
unique publication is to be issued at cighteen- 
pence, and a limited number ov Chinese paper at 
33. may be obtained of the London agent, Mr. 
Everett, of 34, Bouverie-street, E.C. | 


a oe 


Glennings. 


Mr. Anthony Trollope is engaged upon a some- 
what elaborate work of which Cicero is the subject. 

The announcement of the ‘ Letters of Charles 
Dickens ” was enough to sell the first edition, and 
before the book was out Messrs. Chapman and Hall 
were obliged to go to press with a second edition. 
Mr. Mudie took 1,500 copies ‘‘to begin with,” one 
of his huge ledgers being nearly filled a week ago 
with“ bespeaks for the correspondence, 

An American paper not long back told its 
readers: In the article upon Yale College, in 
our last, for ‘alum water’ read alma mater.” 


The pastor of a church in America is reported to 
have prayed the other Sunday for the absent 
members who were ‘* prostrate on beds of sickness 
and chairs of wellness.” 


The truth (says a Transatlantic paper) is uncon- 
sciously told in the following line from an ad vertiso- 
ment: Babies, after taking one bottle of my 
soothing syrup, will never cry any more,” 

Captain,“ said a forward youth, is there any 
danger of disturbing the magnetic currents if I 
examine that compass too closely?“ And the stern 
mariner, loving his little joke, promptly responded, 
„No, sir; brass bas no effect whatever on them.” 

Light-coloured clothes, the Lancet seasonably 
reminds us, are best and warmest at this juncture 
of the year. Snow may fall, and cold winds blow ; 
but colours approaching to white ought still to be 
worn in defiance of mud andsmoke. Certainly light- 
coloured substances approaching to white do not 
part with their heat so readily as dark. The bear 
of the polar regions is for this reason provided with 
white fur, while his brother of warmer climates has 
a dark-coloured integument. It therefore seems 
desirable to prefer bright to sombre hues. 

TURNING THE TABLES -A missionary from China 
has come to Chicago to convert the people of that 
city to the religion of Confucius. Wong Ching 
Foo, advertised as a Chinese philosopher, ogo | 
lectured to a respectable audience in Hershey Hall, 
and attempted to show that when Americans called 
his countrymen heathen they were applying to them 
a title that belonged to themselves. 

MARKINxd PROGRESS. — Dr. Arthur Hill Hassall 
thinks that, on the whole, the public may be 
congratulated on the comparative — of the 
food which they consume from serious adti!tera- 
tion. They can now procure bread witHbut 
alum ; coffee without roasted wheat, beans, or even 
chicory ; cocoa without fecula; bottled fruits, 
vegetables, and pickles without copper; potted 
meats without bole Armenian; mustard without 
wheat flour and turmeric; cayenne without red 
lead ; vinegar without sulphuric acid; but milk 
still, unfortunately, often not without water.” 

A VARIATION OF PuNcH’s Story.—The editor of 
Fort Plain Register has his office and residence con- 
nected by telephone. The other day Mr. Skidd, 
of Little Falls, an old friend, called on the editor 
and expected to remain for dinner. The editor 
hurried to the telephone, and shouted to his wife, 
„Mr. Skidd will be up with me to dinner; lay an 
extra plate“ Now, said the editor, Mr. Skidd, 
you may converse with her.” As the gentleman 
was about to approach the instrument these words 
were plainly heard: ‘* You tell Mr. Skidd we don’t 
keep an hotel on washday.” Mr. Skidd excused 
himself for afew moments, and was next seen eating 
fried clams in the Rainbow Saloon on the corner. 

A New AxIMAL.—If the reports of diamond- | 
diggers in the North - West are to be believed, a new 
animal has lately made its appearance as a candi- 
date for the honour of bein chants by any enter- 
prising sportsman. It is called by the bushmen, or 
natives, the ‘‘ bear-lion,” and is described as being 
about the size of a lion, but far stronger in make, 
with a tremendous head and neck. Its legs are 
much shorter than a lion's, but much stouter, and 
it is apparently far more powerful. Its colour is a 
dark yellow, with black spots. It runs or creeps 
along the ground, but does not bound like a lion. 
Its ‘‘spoor” is very large. It has sometimes been 
seen accompanied by a smaller one—probably a cub 
—so that the race is apparently not yet quite 
extinct, whatever the animal may be.—Colonies 
and India. 

THe Necro BAn ER AND THE EpiTorR.—An 
American editor relates how a negro barber made 
him look foolish :—‘* While on board a steamer the 
fuz grew rather longer than was agreeable, and we 
repaired to the barber’s shop to have it taken off. 
The fellow did it up in first-rate style, and we 
pulled out a dime and proffered it to him as a reward 
for his service. He drew himself up with consi- 
derable pomposity. I understand,’ said he, ‘dat 
you is an editor?’ ‘Well, what of it?’ said we, 
‘We neber charge editors nothing.’ ‘But, my 
woolly friend,’ we continued, ‘there are a good 
many editors travelling nowadays, and such 
liberality on your part will prove a ruinous busi- 
ness.’ O, neber mind,’ remarked the barber, ‘ we 
make it up of the gemmen.’”’ 

Tue Exvecrep Mrrron SnHowrer.—Oa the 
27th inst., or on one of the nights immediately 
ceding or following that date, astronomers expect 
of shooting stars far beyond anything 
observed during the past few years. this 
meteor shower is one of very special character and 
richness, apparently following the same orbit as 
the periodical comet of Biela, with which it appears 
to be closely identified. That a shower of meteors 
is now anticipated has arisen from the circum: 
stance that at the end of the present month the 
earth makes a near approach to the comet’s orbit ; 
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and, inasmuch as the comet itself has only recently 
traversed the same part of its orbit, probably 
leaving in its wake a thickly-strewn mass of its 
materials, there is reason to foresee that when the 
earth encounters it there must ensue a meteoric 
display of remarkable significance. This is exactly 
what happened during the night of November 27, 
1872, since which epoch the falling stars — 
ing to this particular system bave been scarcely 
visible at all, because the condensed region 
of the orbit has been far distant from the neighbour- 
hood of the earth, and there was little likelihood 


that cometary particles extended along the whole 
orbit, in which case the meteors would be seen regu- 


larly every Aas on the same nights. The negative 
character of the observations made at the end of 
November during the last few years has, indeed, 
shown that this meteor group is probably confined 
to the of the cometary nucleus, and can only be 
in ite full richness when the comet is near 
that part of its path which is intersected by the 
earth annually, or about the 27th of the month. 
The radiant point in the heavens where this display 
must be looked for is in the oonstellation Andromeda, 
near the foot of the figure, closely bordering on 
: Mr. R. A. Proctor writes that it is not 
uulikely that the meteors will appear in such num- 
bers as to 14 2 an exceedingly beautiful display. 
The planet Mars, now neer the Pleiades, will 
due south on November 25 at half-psst ten in the 
evening. A line drawn from the planet in the 
direction of Cassiopeia higber in the heavens will 
touch, about midway, the star Almaac, which is in 
the radiant point referred to. 


Hirtks, Hlarriages, and Beaths. 
— — 
MARRIAGES. 

HOFFMANN—LAW.—Nov., 18, at Horton Lane Chapel, 

Bradford, by the Rev. J. R. Campbell, D. D., Gustavus 

Julius James, eldest son of A. Hoffmann, Esq., to Annie 

Avery (Annie) second daughter of James Law, Eeg., J. P., 

of Bolton Houre, Bradford. 


HARRY—BRUCE.—Oct, I, at the house of the bride’s 
sister (Mrs. E. N, Gamble, of College Town, Adelaide, 
Bouth Australia), by the Rev. R, 8, Casely, Nun Cole- 
men Harry 
late Rer. Nun Morgan Harry, of 

: —— da 

U 


of Keilli, South Australia, youngest son of the 
ndon, to Rebecca, 
ter of the late Andrew Bruce, Esq., of 


BAX 


Coulon, . 

RAPER — TISDALL. — Nov. 22, at Westbourne Park 
Chapel, by the Rev, J. Clifford, M A., J. H. Raper, of 
Manchester, to Amelia Elisa, daughter of the late Edmund 
Tisdal!, of Kensington. : 

DEATHS, 

ELLIOTT.—Nov. 19, at his residence, Dean Terrace, Lis- 
keard, Johu Elliott, aged 64 years. 

PRICE.—On the 2) et inst., at Melrose, Stamford Hill, after 
a short illness, William Cater Price, aged 70 years. 
Friends will kindly accept this intimation. 

CATHER—Nov. 21, at Ganden-road, Clapham, the Rev. 
Robert G. Cather, LL.D., M. R. I. A., aged 59. 

MILLS— Nov. 22, at Kingowoed Lodge, Tunbridge Wells, 
John Remington Mills, Eeq., in his 82nd year. 


Erre’s GLYCERINE JUJUBES.—CAUTION !—These effec- 
tive and agreeable confections are sold by most Chemists ; by 
others, however, attempts are often made at substitution. 
We therefore deem it necessary to caution the public that 
they can only be obtained in boxes, 6d. and Is., labelled 
James Epps and Co., 8 Chemists, 48, Thread - 
needle-street, and 170, Piccadilly, London. 

calculated to 


Tas Conne StRUGGLE.—Anything 
moderate the asperity of party feeling during the coming 
itical contest should be encouraged. A liberal use of tł at 

ious and soothing liqueur, Grant's MorgLLA CHERRY 


may at ali Bars, Restaurante, and Wine Stores. 
„Thomas Grant, Distiller, Maidstone. 
Harry Days! There is something of regret and gloom in 
blighted of grey hairs; our . * 
bli their premature appearance, as. 8. A. 
ALLEN’s Wortp’s Harz Restorer heppily affords a safe 
sure means for res them again to the freshness 
and beauty of youth. It is the old established and 
reliable article known 


that is needed to preserve it in its highest perfection and 
beauty. Dandruff is quickly and permanently removed. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


4 merits by the public have been attended b 
the usual results vis, a food of imitations, Ihe merit of the 


the ty 
imitating the square shape, but making the ge 
wrappers resemble that of the genuine 
manufacturers to caution all buyers to see 
“Reckitt’s Paris Blue on each packet. — 

Do your “Dyzine” at Homt.—A sixpenny bottle of 
Judsou’s Magenta will dye a table cover or a small curtain 
completely in ten minutes in a pailful of water. Silk scarfs, 
veils, braid, ribvons, may be dyed crimsou, scarlet, violet, &c., 
in a basin of water. Judson’s Dyes. Sold by chemists 
every where. a a 

Hotrrowar's Pitts. — Eufeebled Existence. — This 


a 
ice. ‘The 


in bottles af ge., and 


two 
in prepared 18 Oity. 


r om n n : 


Branpy, cannot fail to produce a favourable effect, and it | 
be procured 


| 


ALLEN AND Hansuryrs’ “Prrrectep” Cop Liver 
O1, is not only freer from teste and smell than any oil ever 
before offered to the public, but it does not give rise to the 
nausea and eructations which render the use of ordinary oil. 
even of the finest quality, so repulsive. It is the pure oil, 
made at A, and H.’s own factory in Norway, and prepared 
by an entirely new and special process. It presents in the 
most effective condition all the invaluable properties of the 
remedy. All who have difficulty in taking Cod Liver Oil 
should insist on having A. and H’s “PsrrscteD” OIL. 
Sold only in Impl. Pts., 4s. 9d. ; 4 Pts., 2s. 6d. ; 1 Pts., 18. 4d. 


Trade Mark, a Plough, Of all Chemists, and of ALLEN 
and Hansurys. Piongh Court, Lombard Street, London. 
Advertisements. 
— | 


DISSOLVING VIEWS! 


EFORE PURCHASING, see HUGHES’ 

PATENT BI- and TRKI-CYLINDRICAL APPA- 

RATUS, Most Portable; beautifully constructed. £6 6s., 
complete with jets. THE PATENT 


TRIPLEXICON. 


Combination of three wicks. IIluminating power 110 
candier, A marvellous light. We challenge comparison. 
Sir Antonio Brady, Dr. Croft, J. H. Varley, Esq., compare 
it tothe lime-lght. On a 10-ft. screen, no other lamp can 
give the same amouot of light without infringement. See 
Specification of Patent. BEWARI or IutrATIOXS. £4 48. 
with 4in, Condensers end Slides. Can be fitted to any form 
of Lantern. Price 168. 6d., £1 5s., and £1 10s. Pamphlet 


post free, Id. 

The EDUCATION DUPLEXICON, 3}'n., £2 2s. 
Meldon fafety Jet, by C. H. Meldon, Esq, G. C., M. P., a 
gem of portability and effectiveness. Price £1 1:. Power 
400 candles. 

A Stock of over 30,000 II. select from on view. 
Coloured —＋ 1 o nony 2s. each, lain, ls. The cheapest 
in the world for Slides. Quality guaranteed. Great novelties 
this sesson, New effects. Lantern Lectures, 6d. each. 

Elaborately ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 150 pages, 
post free, 6d., with Testimonials and Opinions of the Press. 


W. O. Hughes, Manufacturing Optician, 
151, HOXTON STREET, LONDON, N. 


NEW SLIDES.—24 Scripture from Models. Set—Zulu 
War, by enamelled albumen process, magnificently coloured, 
Ss. 6d. ; works of art. Cheap series, 26. colowed. 50 NEW 
LECTURE 8E18, Gabriel Grub, Jave Conquest, from Life 
Models, Mary Queen of Scots, Uncle Tom, Wesley, Luther, 
St. Paul, Joseph, Life of Milton, Dr. Croft’s Dick Whit- 
ys * Second-hand Lanterns and Slides. Bargains. 

ist 4 


RGANIST and CHOIRMAST ER.—A 
GENTLEMAN, of mauy years’ experience as abo ve, 

seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Good organ and f air 
salary, S. E. district preferred. High testimonials. Addr ess 
— care of Rev. J. E. Page, 48, South-street, G reen- 


ROFITABLE AGENCY.—India and China 
pure TEAS, in quarter and half-pound bags, to Sell 

from 1s, 6d. per lb. Supplied to Ageuts at Im 8 prices, 
No licence required. Write for particulars and press 


2 to Oviver, Oliva, and Co., Tea Importers, 
1, Southgate-road, London. N. 


THE LATE REV. F. 8. ATTENBOROUGH. 


HE UNDERSIGNED. EARNESTLY AP. 
PEAL to the Christian Public in behalf of the 
WIDOW and FOUR YOUNG CHILDREN of the late 
Rev. F. S. ATTENBOROUGH, of Leamington, who are 
left by hie premature decease totally unprovided for. Mr. 
Attenborough’s generous devotion to the Agricultural 
Labourers—of whose Union he was the Treasurer, and 
whose organ, the “ Labourer’s Chronicle,” he edited—had 
secured him the respect of all who knew him. He fell a 
victim to the attempt to do more than one man’s work in 
addition to his own pastoral labours, and it is believed that 
there are = a will gladly send a contribution to pre- 
i 


veut his family from being lifelong sufferers by his self - 
R. W. DALE, M. A., Birmingham. 
Chairman. 


Johnson Barker, LL. B., London; W. F. Callaway, Bir- 
mingham; J. A. Cooper, Birmingham; W. F. Clarkson 
B. A., Edgbaston; W. Crosbie, M. A., LL. B., Derby; E. H, 
Delf, Coventry; J. Gibson, Warwick; D. J. Hamer, 
nn G. B. Johnson, Torquay; Batty Langl 


Sheffield; H. Manton, J. P., Birmingham; 8. Morley, M. U. 


Londůon; R. Vaughan Pryce, M. A., LI. B., on; W. 
Pulsford, D. D., Glasgow; F. Stephens, Birmingham; 8. T. 
Wackreil, J. P., Leamingtou; J. Bickerton Williams, Bir- 
mingham; J. S. Wright, J Au 

W. WOODS, B. A., ‘ 

R. W. COLLIER, } Secretaries. 


* Subscriptions may be sent to any of the above, or to 
Mr, C. R. Burgis, 17, Binswood Avenue, Leamington. 


Donations already received. 


E . d. E . d 
Amount announced Rev. W. F. Calla - 
last week.. 105 way, Birm‘ng- 
8. Morley, Esq., i“ ca wb 2. 
6 OJ. L. French, Esq., 
H. Scampton Eseg., Wiusloes .. .. I 1 0 
Mayor of Co- J. C. Williams, 
ventry 5 * e 
Messrs, T. aud 8. Rev Dr. Simon. 1 1 0 
Berry, of Co- Rev, J. Morley 
vent 3 8 0 n as OR 8 
D. Spencer, Eeq,, Rev. H. E. Bot 
of‘ oventry' . 2 2 0) timiley ... . 1 1 0 
W. H. Hill, Eeq., Rey R.Tuck „„ 1 1 0 
J. P., of Covenutiy 1 1 0 Rev. J. Allatt 1 
J. Grubb, Eeq., of Rev, W. Crosbie, 
— Gea ae me @ Fak ae oe 
H. W. Newton, Rev. J. Byles ... 1 0 0 
Esq., J. P., of Rev. C 8. Slater, 
Stratford ... . 2 2 0 ind a ia OM 2 
T. Springthorp, Rev. E. S. Prout... 0 10 6 
Esq., of Mr. T. B. Dudley 1 1 0 
ingion 5 0 0 Mrs. Harper... 1 0 0 
John Clapham,Esq, 2 0 0 Mr. G. H. Hayward 0 5 0 
Rev. R. W. Vale, ar a aa ee 
M. A. eee eee 2 2 0 H. Lankester, Eeq., 
E. Viney, ES 9g. 2 2 0] Leicester 010 0 
Rev. R. Vaughan J. Powell, Eeq., 
1 A., Benson ee 0 0 10 0 
3. 90% TT) 2 4 0 F, Ca ter, Ze q., 
Mosers. E,. Temp & Derby .. „, 10 0 
Bon, 1 0 


— oon 


The list of Applications for shares will be c'osed on Wed. 
nesday, Dec. 3, 1879, for London, and the following day 
for the country. 


IOHARD HORNSBY and SONS (Limited), 
incorporated under the Companies Acts, whereby 

the J ability of each member is limited to the amount of his 
bara. Capital, £300,000 in 30,000 shares of £10 each, of 
* the vendors subscribe for one-thir J. Payments as 
ollows :— y 


£3 on allotment. 

£2 on March 25, 1880. 
£1 on June 25, 1880. 
£1 on Sept. 25, 1880. 


£7 

It is not intended to call up more than £7 per share, unless 
required for the purposes of the business, and then only in 
calla not exceeding £1 each, and at intervals of not less than 
three months. Shareholders can pay uP their shares in full, 
5 per cent. interest being allowed on sil payments made in 
advance of calis. ) 

DIRECTORS. 

James Hornsby, Eeq., J. P., Grantham. 
William Hornsby, Esq., Grantham. 
Henry Hammond Johnston, Esq.. Grantham. 
Charles Brinsley Merlay, Esq., J. P., D. L., Saint Katherine’s 

Lodge, Regent’s Par, London. 
David Ward, Esq. (Ward and Payne), Sheffield. 
Reginald Fairbairn, Eeq., 42, Wilton Crescent, London. 
J. J. Vickers, Esq. (John Patton, jun., and Co.), 8, New- 

man’s Court, Cornhill, London. 
Bankers —Mesers. Hardy, Johuston, and Parker, Grantham ; 

Messrs. Barnetts, Hoares, Hanburys, and Co., London, 
Solicitors—Robert Aslack White, Esq., Grantham ; Messrs. 
Asburst, Morris, Criep, and Co., 6, O'd Jewry, London. 
Auditors—Messrs, Chadwicks, Collier, and Co., London and 
Manchester, 
Secretary—Mr, Richard Alliott Smithurst, Grantham. 
Offices —Spittlegate Ironworks, Grantham; 84, Lombard 
Street, London, 


This Company is formed for the purpose of acquiring and 
working the business of Richard Hornsby and Sons, as 
manufacturers of steam-engines, agricultural machinery and 
implements, and other machinery. This business was esta - 
blished by Mr. Richard Hornsby, the father of the present 
proprietors, in 1815, and has since been steadily developed 
until it now ranks among the largest and most prosperous of 
the kiod in Europe, 

Tne Works adjoin the Great Northern Railway Station at 
Grantham. They cover an area of 15 acres, of which 10 
acres are freehold, the — at of the firm, and embrace 
most extensive buildings, machi , and plant. 

The prodnetions of this establishment are well known 
throughout the world, and the high reputation of the firm 
has been attested by the large number of honourable distinc- 
tions accorded to them by the several iuiernational and 
other exhibitions, and by the Royal and other Agricultural 
Societies in Great Britain and elsewhere. 

The death of the late Mr. Richard Hornsby, the eldest son 
of the founder of the business, and the consequent withdrawal 
of a considerable amount of capital have induced the 
— to convert the business into a company. 
for the purchase of the freehold premises, her with the 
we and machinery, patents, contracts, and stock-iu-trade, 
or the sum ef £234,772 17s. 6d. 

The purchase-money is based on the valuation made by Mr. 
John P. Woodhead, of Manchester, for probate and partner- 
ship pu : The vendors offered to the company the 
option of a re-valuation by competent parties; but after 
examination the directors did not hesitate, in the interests of 
the company, to adopt the valuation «lready made by Mr, 
Woodhead. 

The purchase-money will carry interest at 5 per cent. per 
annum, from Oct. I, 1879, till payment. The company, on 
the other hand, will be entitled to the profits of the business 
1 1 1 11 t of th h 

e vendors will take in payment of the purchase- 
money £50,000 in 5 per cent. mortgage debentures, part of 
intended issue of £100,000, and will subscribe for 10,000 
shares on the terms of this prospectus. 

Mr. James Hornsby, the present senior partner, and Mr. 
William N have agreed to join the direction, and to 
superintend the business, thus affording to the company the 
benefit of their great personal experience. 

The extent of this business and its long-continued pro- 
sperity are well known. Its profitable character is evidenced 
by the fact that from the profits alone the works have 
arisen to their present +. ee and, besides affording 
handsome remuneration to the partners, have ailowed them 
at various times to withdraw capital to a large amount. 

In the course of the last twelve years the business has 
much more than doubled in — and value. 

There is no payment or allowance for goodwill. No pro- 
motion money will be paid, and no expenses incurred, except 
costs and charges of and incident to the for- 
mation of the company. 7 

A copy of the Artic'es of Association, and the ment 
for the purchase of the business, d ted Nov. 15, 1879, and 
made between the Messrs. Hornsby, of the one part, and 
Richard Alliott Smithurst, as Trustee for the Company, of 
the other part, can be seen at the offices of the solicitors, in 
Grantham and London, and at tte London office of the 
company. 

There are no other contracts affecting the Company except 
the ordi business coutracts of the firm, which will be 
taken over by the Company. 

Prospectuses and forms, of application for shares can be 
obtained at the offices of che Company, or from the Baukers 
or Folicitors in Grantham and London. 

Nov. 22, 1879. 


9% PURITY ALLIANCE. 


Blessed are the pure in heart.”—St. Matt. v. 8. 

This Alliance has been founded to miintain the principle 
that the Law of Purity is univerzaly buding on all men and 
on all women alike, 

ADHESIONS snd SUBSCRIPTIONS desired. 

Lectures arranged. 

Pamphlets information from the Secretary, Rev, R. A. 
Bullen, B. A., Duppa’s Hill, Croydon (late Curate of St. 
Peter’s, Croydon), 


Wane AL INSTITUTION for DISEASES 
of the SKIN, 


227, Gray’s Inn Read. King’s Cross, London, W. C. 
Established 1864. 
Physician—Dr, BARR MEADOWS, 47, Victoria St., 8. 
Gpecial arrangements for middle-class (out) patients. 


1. 6. FISHER, Hon, 806, 


agreement has been entered into with Messrs, Hornsby 


— 


Nov. 26, 1879. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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“THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PICTURES from BIBLE LANDS. 
Drawn with Pen and Pencil. Edited by the Rev. S. G. 
Green, D. D. Uniform with “Those Holy Fields,” 
“The Land of the Pharaohs,” to which it forms an 
appropriate companion volume. With fine Engravings 
by WHyYMpPzR and others, 88., handsomely bound, 
gilt edges. 

THE LANDS of SCRIPTURE; com- 

rising Those Holy Fields,” “The Land of the 
araohs” and Pictures from Bible Lands.” By 
SAMUEL MANNING, LL. D., and S. G. Green, D. D. 
In one Handsome Volume, 21s. One of the cheapest 
and most elegant books for seasonable presenutaticn, 


THE MIDNIGHT SKY: Familiar 
Notes on the Stars and Planets. By Epwin DunkIN, 
of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, New and Revised 
Edition, with 32 Star-Maps, and numerous other [ilus- 


trations. Imperial 8vo, 7s. 64. cloth boards, 9s. wth 
gilt edges, . 


FAMILY READINGS on the GOSPEL 
ACCORDING to ST. JOHN: for daily use in 
Christian Honseholds. By the Rev. Francis 
BourpDi.uon, M.A, Crown 8vo, 4s, cloth boards. 


THE EPISTLE of PAUL to PHILE- 
MON. An Exposition for English readers. By the 
Rev. A. H. Dryspate, M.A. Crown 8 co, 26. 6d. 
cloth boards. 


HOME WORKERS for FOREIGN 


MISSIONS, By Miss E. J. WHatety. Fcap. gro, 
1s.6d. cioth boards. : 


THINGS TOUCHING the KING. A 
Selection of Texts arrange fora Yesr, Neatly printed 


in coloured ink, Square 16mo, ls. 4 J. cloth boards. 


THE GREATNESS of LITTLE 
THINGS. By the Rev. James Cutross, D. D, 
Author of The Home at Bethany,” Kc. With Froutis- 
piece, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


BIBLE READINGS from the ACTS. 
For Mother's Meetings. By Mrs. Frepexicx 
Locxsr, Author of “Bible Readings from the 
Gospels.” Crown 8vo, 2s, cloth boards. 


WORTHIES of SCIENCE. Biogra- 
hical Sketches of Christian Scientific Men. By the 
ev. Dr. StouGHTON. Crown 8vo, 4s. cloth boards. 


GOLDEN SHEAVES; or, Grace Rey- 
nolds’ Work for the Master. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


WAS I RIGHT? By Mrs. O. F. Walton, 
Author of “ A Peep behind the Scenes,” &c. With fine 
Engravings. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


OLD ANTHONY’S SECRET, and other 
STORIES. By SARAH Doupney, With Illustra- 
tions. Imp. 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


LEOFWINE the MONK; or, The Curse 
of the Ericsons. A Tale of a Saxon Family. By the 
Author of “Glaucia,” Ke. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


DOUBTS and CERTAINTIES. A Story 


of To-Day. With {Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
cloth boards, 


YACHT VOYAGE ROUND ENG- 
LAND. By W. H. G. Kineston, Author of “Captain 
Cook,” Ke. Profusely lilustrated. Imperial ]6mo. 
5s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


MY SCHOOLFELLOW, VAL 


BOWNSER; er, Sunshine after Storm. With Ilius- 
trations, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


BOYS WILL BE BOYS. By George E. 
SaRGENT. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 26. 64. 
clo‘h boards. 

HARRISON WEIR’S PICTURES of 
BIKDS, With 24 large Coloured Plates from Original 
Drawings. Handsomely bound, with side in gold and 
colours. 5s. cloth boards. 


4 


NEW ANNUALS FOR PRESENTATION. 


THE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME con- 
tains 823 pages of interesting ard useful literature, 
with numerous engravings by the best artists. It forms 
a haudtome book for a Christmas present or a echool 
prize. 7s. cloth boards; 8s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges; 
10s. 6d. balf calf extra. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME 
contains 828 pages of interesting Sunday. reading for 
the family, with numercus superior coloured and wood 
engravings. 7s. cloth boards; 8s. 6d. eloth extrs, gilt 
edges; 10s. 6d. ha'f calf extra. 


THE CHILD’S COMPANION and 
JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR contains a story by Mrs. 
Watton, Author of “ Little Dot,” Ke. With a fine 
Coloured frontispiece and numerous superior Illus- 
trations. 1s. 6d. in ornamental cover; 2s. cloth bourds, 
5 coloured design on side; 2s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt 

kes. 


THE TRACT MAGAZINE and CHRIS- 
TIAN MISCELLANY, »ich Frontispiece and other 
Wood Engravings, forms a suitable Volume for the 
Parish and District School, or Kitchen Library. It is 
full of in‘erestiug and instructive Reading in good type. 

1s. 6d. cloth boards: 2s. gilt edges. 


THE COTTAGER and ARTISAN. 
Profusely illustrated. An exceedingly appropriate 
volume for the Working Men’s Club or Institute, or 
for the Home Read:ng of working people in town and 
eountry. 1s. 6d. in cover printed in Oil Colours; 28. 6d. 


cloth boards, gilt edges. 

THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. The 
First Volume of the Box's Own Paper. Profusely 
illustrated with coloured and wood engravings, and 
contsining 588 psges of intere:ting and instructive 
reading. Edited by Jauss Macauray, M.D. 6s. 
handsomely bound in cloth; 7s. 6d. full gilt. 


LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Pargsrnoster Row, AND oF ALL BOOKSELLIERSĩ. 
Buyers of BOOKS for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and SCHOOL PRIZES should write for the 


Society's Illustrated List. 


Post free on application, 


Will appear on SATURDAY, the 297 NovemBER inst., 
the FIRST NUMBER of 
1 


JJ 
Price Sixpence. 
A New High-class Weekly Paper of Home and Foreign 
Politics, published in correspondence with 
“The Statesman and Friend of India,” Calcutta. 
ROBERT KNIGHT (“ Friend of India). 
Edited by] R. D. OSBORN (Lieut.-Colonel, late jof the 
Indian Army). 
The London “ Statesman” will deal with every great 


political, social, and economic question of the dy, but 
will make “ Indian Affairs a spécialité of its columns, 


OPINIONS OF THE INDIAN PRESS, 


If moral earnestness and unquenchable enthusiesm mark 
a man ont for such an arduous work, Mr. Knight: has {not 
overestimated his qualifications for the task he has taken 
upon himself.“ Times of India, April, 1879. 

„We hail with great satisfaction the contemplated move 
of Mr. Knight to establish a first-class Indian journal in 
England.”—Hindoo Patriot, April, 1879. 

Mr. Knight is the one Indian journalist likely to secure 
the amount and kind of support from England and India 
needed to make such a journal successful.”—Anglo-Indian 
Guardian, April, 1879. 

“ Perhaps the ablest publicist in India, a great anthority on 

financial questions affecting it, Mr. Knight combines rare 
ability and a thorough knowledge of Iudiau affairs, with a 
— sympathy for the people, and desire to see justice 

to them.” —Bengalee, April, 1879. 


Advertisements for the First Number! must be received at 
the Office not later than the 26th inst. 


Seale of charges forwarded on application to the Manager 
of “ The Statesman,” 


Office: 332, Strand, London, W.C. 


(ee 


HEAP CHURCH and SCHOOL STOVES,— 
Reduced Prices.— The PATRNT VENTILATING 
STOVE for burning coke, a close stove, prices, 558, 70s., 
906, and 120s., is cheap in cost, in r of fuel, will 
"st for years, is easily repaired, and powerful in its heatin 
pacity. Huodreds are now iu use and universally approved. 
DEANE and CO. have all sizes on sale. Also Gurney and 
Gill Hot Air Stoves, and Gas Stoves requiring no flue. 
Prospectuses post free. | 


DEANE and CO,, 46, KING WILLIAM STREEP, 
LONDON BRIDGE, A. D. 1700, 


Who does not welcome ‘Temple Bar 7 — John Bull. 


On Nov, 27, at all Booksellers and Railway Stations, Price 
ONE SHILLING. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
No. 229, for December, 1879. 
ContTEeNTs: 


. Probation. (Concluded ) 
Madame Roland. 

A Sketch in a Country House, 

. Early English Ballad Writers, 

A Colonial Story. 

Sport in Spain. 

Celia. Part I. 

Comedy Writers of ithe Restoration. 
. Sunshine and Shadow. 

Vivian the Beauty. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes, 
Author of “Ought We to Visit Her?” &e. 
(Concluded.) 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND Son, New Burlington Street, 


In Four Vols., price 33. each, not free. About 100,000 vols. 
80 


THE CLASS and the DESK. By the 
Revs. J. C. Gray and C. S. Can T. This original work 
of four volume: — Genesis to Esther; Job 

to Malachi;’’ The Gospel and Acts; and The 

Epistles.“ volume contains about 130 Prepared 

Lessons, and 45 Outlines of Sunday-school Addresses. 

The Lessons are in such a form that the preacher or 

the teacher who uses them may with ease perceive their 

drift, and will find himself — — with ample matter 


Cr Crm 69 dO 


OOo ~2 


— 


for e urse, ntly of any researches 
of his own. | 
In One Vol., imp. 8vo, eloth oo ey gilt and gilt odges, 512 
pp., 6s. 


THE PICTORIAL TOUR of the 
WORLD. Comprising Pen and Pencil Sketches of 
tas Globe 100" Wes Bageoriugs and If. beautiful 

! “Fy the most striking 


Coloured Plates resen some of 
scenes in f — — 


In One Vol., cloth elegant, gilt, gilt edges, 512 pp., price 6s. 
Uniform with the above. 


THE PICTORIAL CABIN AT of MAR- 
VELS. Comprising History, Science, Discovery, Inven- 
tion, Natural History, Travel, and Adventure. 120 Wood 
Engravings and 12 Natural History Plates, printed in 
Colours from paintings by Harrison Weir. 


JAMES SANGSTER & CO., 31. Paternoster Row. 


Beer miscellaneous. Catalogue 
of 5,000, post-free for two stamps. —C. Herbert, 60, 
Goswell-road, London, E. C. Libraries purchased. 


fy 
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TO THE ELECTORS, CITY DIVISION, LONDON 
SCHOOL BOARD. 


ENTLEMEN, — Influenced by the — 

urgency of friends, I have determined to offer myself 

as a candidate for one of the vacant seats of the City Division 
in the London School Board. g 

I have long given practical attention to the question of the 
education of the poor. 

A ~~ School Superintendent of twenty — expe- 
rience, 1 have learnt something of the needs, habits, and 
capacity of the City Arab, for whose benefit the Education 
Act was primarily intended, and who is atill the greatest 
difficulty in its application. My aim would be to secure the 
best attendance of this class, with as few applications to the 
1 * as possible. P : 

neral ‘policy of the Board, the loyal administration 
of the Act, without undue interference wit existing schools, 
I fully accept. In practice some mistakes must have been 
made, and I should feel it my duty, if elected, to review the 
work, and to urge upon my colleagues such improvements as 
might suggest themselves to me. i 
have been long conviuced that when absolute fairness is 
shown towards all creeds, the religious difficulty is reduced 
to very small dimeusions. 

By harmonious co-operation with other educational autho- 
rities and institutions, I desire to see an education suitable, 
efficient, and economical secured to every child in this great 
City. Ihave the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 


HENRY SPICER, 
19, New Bridge Street, E.C., 28th October, 1879. 


ST. LEONARDS, HA8TINGS, 
> and RESIDENCE, TUDOR HOUSE, 
50, WARRIOR SQUARE, 
Felect Boarding-house, sea view, liberal table, and every 
home comfort, iu one of the best situations in this favourite 


watering-place.— Terms on application to Mrs, J. R 
Jenkins. 


A FEW YOUNG LADIES can be RETEIVED 
. as RESIDENT PUPILS in a first-class School in 
the Northern suburb of London. Terma (including Lessons 
witn Four Mastere) from Thirty Guineas: Vacancy for u 
governess-pupil (Minister’s Danghter preferred).— Address, 
the Lady Principal, Mrs. Hennah, Park House, Parkhurst- 
toad. Camden-road, N. 


6 — HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON. 


— 


Conducted by Mra. MARTIN and her Daughters. 
Assisted by Masters, and Qual fied English and Foreign 
Governesses. 


Pupils prepared annually for the Cambridge Local and 
other Examinations. 


Be and RESIDENCE at Brighton. Central 

position, near to tte Pavilion, Aquarium, and Piers. 
Sea views, Liberal table. Every home comfort.—Terms 
on application to Mr. and Mrs. Box, 58, Old Steine, and 
17 and 18, Castle-square. 


\;JINTER RESIDENCE for INVALIDS, 
SMEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
Resident Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M. D., &e, 

The Arrangements for Heating ani Ventilating render 
this Establishment admirably adapted asa Winter Residence 
for such as would otherwise have had to go abroad. 

HyrpropaTHic, TuskisH, axD Evzorrioc Barus, 


For Prospectus apply to MANAGER, 


IGH-CLASS EDUCATION.—Strictly Select. 

Number Limited to Ten, PUPILS PREPARED 

for the Legal, Medical, and London University Examiua- 

tions, Iudian and Home Civil Service. Rev. A. C. TODD, 
The Manse, Tattenhall, Cheshire. 


USE, LEICESTER, 


. HO 


The Misses ViccaRs, assisted by Competent Teachers, 
receive a limited number of Young Ladies to Board and 
Educate. 

Terms on application to the Principal, 

Reference may be made to— 

Dr. Green, Religious Tract Society; 
S. R. Patrison, Esq, F.G.8,, Hampstead 
Rev. J. W. TuEw, Leicester. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, 


PrinciPaALs—Mrs, TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD D.D. 


PROFESSORS, 
English Literature, 0 Prof, Morisey, University Col 
otany ae is 11 King’s Coll. 
French Lan — „ Dr. MANDROU. 
— — „ „ Dr. WII, Dulwich Coll. 
Italian Language ... Prof. Ferasro, LL. D. 
Ancient and 3 Modern History Dr. Kemsupap, Dulwich Coll, 


English Language 


G. E. Wer, Esg., 
Physical Geography... 


"Si eR 
oo. Prot. SEELEY, Kings VO. 


Music—Theory, &c. „ JOHN BLOCKLBY, 
Piano and Harmonium . Herr Louis DIERX. 
Singing „ Signor GARCIA. 


Drawin and Painting % E. C. Mruus, Esq. 
— and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp, b. p., F. d. s. 
Terms aud Particulars on application to TI PRinciPas. : 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
— pew ty a ~ — „ — * 
„ Wi on application 
Prospectuses, Stu 5 NIEI. F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


Hur HOUSE SCHOOL, CHESHUNT, 

sor W. b. TODHUNTER, M.A 

Conducted by Professor W. B. TODH A. 

(Gold Medallist University of Loudon, and Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. Formerly of Cheshunt Co 


In addition to the usnal Classical, Mathe and 
English subjects and French, which is studied 2 in- 
struction in Science forms a part of the ar work of the 


rciasses. The French, German, drawing, and painting 
po aye by Dr.Adelstein, Professor of Modern 

Drawing, and Painting at the Royal Polytechnie, 
Inclusive terms from per annum, 


For particulars apply as above, 
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9 HOUSE, ED 


GBASTON, near BIRMINGHAM: 


The SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, lately conducted by the Misses Purrson and Miss HIII. 
now Mrs. WALTER LANCE, is carried on by Mrs, LANCE. 


The AUTUMN TERM is from TUESDAY, Srpremper 16H, to FRIDAY, Dxcemper 197TH. 
References kindly permitted to the Rev. R. W. Daz, Birmingham. 


U NIVERSITY SCHOOL, HASTINGS. 


Mr. JOHN STEWART has the pleasure of informing 
his friends that he has secured the help of the Rev. B. B. 
WILLIAMS, late of Chichester. 


The New Lower School, under the care of Mrs. Butler 
(wife of Mr. Edward A. Butler, B.A., B. Sc.) will be OPENED 
at CHRISTMAS. 

The following successes at public cxaminations have been 
achieved by boys from this school curing the last nine 
months :— 

London University First B. A... 1 
Matriculation in Honours ... 3 
5 * Matriculation in Ist Division 3 
Cambridge Local Examination — Seniors 


33 L 


College of Prece 
Six First Class, 23 Second Class, 14 Third Class—total, 43. 


CAMBRIDGE HOUSE, 
CORNWALLIS GARDENS, HASTINGS, 
A School for Ladies. 
Conducted by Mrs, WILLIAMS (wife of the Rev. B. 
Williams), 
Prospectus on application. 


Lt Wee HANTS, HAVERSTOCK, 
WESTBOURNE. 


SEPTIMUS P. MOORE, B.A, LL.B., B.Sc. (Lond), of 
New and University Colleges, 

EDUCATES, as private pupils, a few SONS of 
GENTLEMEN, Equal attention paid to work, health, and 
comfort. 

Bournemouth has been selected for its porous soil, milder 
winte:s, snd cool summer sea-breezes. estbourne is the 
most brecing part of Bournemouth. 

Masters sttend for German, French, and Writ ng. 

The Pupils attend the Ministry of the Rev. William Jack- 
son or the Rev. P. F. Eliot, M.A. 

Strictly inclusive terms for Pupils under sixteen, £105. 
Under thirteen, £75. . 

HALF TERM begins NOVEMBER. 


Separate bedrooms if required. 


HE LADIES’ HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL, 
MOIRA l 1 ae ADDISCOMBE, 


B. 


Pr neipals— Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the 3 
CONNAH. 


win miles from London, and three from the Crystal 
alace. 

Public Examinations are not prepared for. The system 
upon which the school is worked is entirely new, and each 
succeeding year testifies to its success. 

In addition to the usual branches of English, which are 
taught in a manner both efficient and interesting, drawing 
music, and the Continental languages receive considerable 
attention, and with valuable results. 

Each class has a separate room and teacher. 

A gymnasium has been added, and outdoor exercise is 
much encouraged. 

Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full particulars. 
may be obtained from the Principals. 


OWARD COLLEGE, BEDFORD, 
(Established 1862.) 


Principal, Mrs. J. COMPTON BURNETT, assisted by 
the Rev. J. C. BURNETT, Certificated Governesses, 
English and Foreign, and Masters from the Harpur ] 
oung ladies receive a sound education, careful reli 

training, and every domestic comfort. 

8 attention given to Modern Languages, and prepar 
tion for Local Examinations, Prospectuses and inclusive 
terms sent on spplication. 


Oe COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 
SCHOOL 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 


The success of this School for thirty-eight years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required iu 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book-keeping, and merrantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this School have passed the Examinations of 
the Pharmaceutical Society and the College of Preceptors, 
aud the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations ir. 
Honours, Cricket, fishing, safe bathing, Ce. 

References to parents in all parts of England. 

Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty-four guineas. 


For views ot ps serge apply to the Principals, Messrs. 


a 
- ae | 


J. and J. W. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap Master— 


ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lor - 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics, late Andrew’s Schole: 
aud First eman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 

London. 


SECOND MastTER— 
JAMES SHAW, Esq., B.A. (London), First in the First 
Class at both First and Second B.A. Examinations. 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


There are five Scholarships connected with the —— 


Senior Tettenhall Scholarship . . ... £31 10 0 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship . .. ., 26 5 0 
Directors Scholarship 2 2 8 0 
The Shaw Scholarship ö 
The Mander Scholarship.................... . 80 0 0 


here is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the year, being warmed in cold weather. 
There is a well-equ muasium, and there are three 
good fields for cricket and football, 85 
Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
Commerce. | 
For particulars as to Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head 
Master at the College, or to the Secretary and Preacher, the 
Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M. A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 
THIRD TERM from Spr. 2let to Dac. 20th, 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 


SILCOATES HOUSE, nzar WAKEFIELD. 
EstaBLisHED 1831. 

For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 
Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics aud 

— Hp Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 
petent Masters. | 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Esoq., Halifax, Chairman 
W. H. LEE, Esg., J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


— — 


“Thc School itself is an excellently-contrived building 
where .. nothing has been spared to provide fine, lofty 
and well-furnished classrooms, — the dormitories 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
inspected. The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
healthiness,”— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner’s 
Report, Midsummer, 1874. 

The Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, The 
Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provice1. 

The course of instruction includes all branches of «a scund 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any departn:eut of business, or for entrance 


at the Universities. 

FIFTEEN BOYS passed the last CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATION, four. in First Class Honours, 
one in the Second Class, and two in the Third, with six dis- 
tinctions. ö 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
be ascertained on application to the Secretary. 

For lrospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary. 


PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, £9 5s. 
HARMONIUMS, £5 15s. 


Perfection in Tone and Touch. Elegant Walnut Cases 
every instrument warranted to stand any extreme elimate. 
SHIPPERS AND DEALERS SUPPLIED. 
Before you decide on purchasing, write for a Descriptive 


Price List and Testimonials to G. LINSTEAD (from 
Brins mead’s), 


COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Established 1872. 
Paid-up Capital ..... £500,000. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
54 per Cent. for Five Years and upwards. 
5 per Cent. for OR Year and upwards, 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached for half-yearly interest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their moneys are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 
Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office 
52. Queen Victoria-street, E. 
A. W. RAT. Manager. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS 


W COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 
* and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, E. C., having 
had many years’ experience in the settlement of Compensa- 
tion Claims, offer their Services where property is required to 
be taken compulsorily. | 


£10 INVESTED in UNITED STATES 
STOCKS make fortunes every month. Books sent 
free explaining everything. — BAxrER & Co., 
Bankers and Stockbrokers, 17, Wall Street, New 
York, U.S.A, 


to 
£1,000 


Accidents Occur Daily!! 


CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Aunual Income, £214,000, 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 


Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. 


Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the local 


Agents, or | 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


STEEL PEN 8 warranted quality, Manufactured by 


(Goran W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 
SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. 413; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 386; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 60; BANK OF ENG. 
LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 366; 
BANK PEN, No. 356; SPHYNX PEN, No. 9; SCHUOTI, 
PEN, No. 847; and BUSINESS PEN, No. 453, give universal 
pita tte ERS aaa 
ATENT FOUN’ iN, E SSING PEN, No. 36 
and SILVER STEEL PEN, No. 320. . r 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ESTABLISHED 1843. 


D1RECTORS, 
Chairman—Mr. Alderman M‘ARTHUR, M.P. 

Deputy Chairman—WILLIAM MEWBURN, Faq, 
H. J. Atkinson, Esq. John Napier, Esq. 
H. H. Fowler, Esq. W. K. Parker, Esq., F.R.S, 
J. B. Ingle, Esq. Jonathan 8, Pidgeon, Esq. 
George Lidgett, Esq. Rev. J. A. Spurgeon. 
Sir Francis Lycett. John Vanner, Esq. 

S. D. Waddy, Esq., Gd. C., M. P. 


Assurance and Annuity Fund., 21,599,212 14 2 
Anuual Income 277,115 0 0 


‘Every descripti nof Life Assurance Business is transacted 


_by-the Society at moderate rates. 


W. W. BAYNES, Secretary. 
32, Moorgate-street, London. 


— — 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT MUTUAL 
LIABILITY. 


RITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COM. 
PAN Y.—Office: 4, Queen Street Place, London, E.C 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT (MAY, 1879.) 
NEW BUSINESS. 


2,175 policies issued for £456,450 
New annual premium income 13,099 
BUSINESS IN FORCE. 

24,283 policies in force fur... . . 4,437,034 
Annual premiu income 133,446 
DEATH CLAIMS, &c. 

Death claims, including matured 
policies and bonuses paid in year £53,759 
From commencement paid for claims 485,534 
ACCUMULATED FUND. 
Added in the yea . £60,689 
lucreasing the fund to 624,446 


Averave Reversionary Bonus for 24 years, ONE-AND 
A-QUARTER per Cent, per Annum. 
Policies payable iv lifetime. Separate use Policies. 
Non-forfeiture Policies by Limited Payments, 
Assurances effected in the Mutual Department during 1879 
articipate in Ninth Division of Profits, aud rank for Two 
ears’ Bonus therein. 


THE “ MULTIPLEX,” 


price 108., gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Exami- 
nation Questions, Drawings, Plans, Specifications, 

This copying process has been adopted by Her Majesty's 
Government on the recommendation of a Treasury Com- 
mission; and the Government have paid the Inventor (Mr. 
Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout 
all their Departments. No long preparation. No tedious 
washing off. Full particulars post free. 


10, TE 
CHARLES FELLOWS, { WOLVERHAMPTON — 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — GHOST 
ILLUS!ONS: The Puzzled Artist, The Knight 
Watching his Armour, daily by Mr. J. L. Kinac.—THE 
PHYSIOSCOPE, MICROSCOPF, KALEIDOSCOPE, 
CHROMATROPES, &c.—EDISON’S LOUD SPEAKING 
TELEPHONE, demonstrated by Mr. T. C. Hi pwostaH.— 
The latest and most wonderful invention in DIVING, 
Fievuss’s Apparatus, enabling the diver to remain under 
water any length of time, without avy assistauce from or con- 
nection with the surface, demonstrated in the Large Tank b 
the Inventor. —I HE CHEMISTKY OF COAL, an Experi- 
mental Lecture, and FLASHING SIGNALS, by Mr. J. L. 
King.—CAVES and CREVICES, by Mr. T. C. Hep- 
wortH —INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT by the talented 
Mdlles. and Master Pacer.—GRAND POPULAR VOCAL 
CONCERT, under the direction of Mr. STEDMAN, every 
Monday at9 Admission to the Institution, ls, Open 10 till 1, 
2 till 5, and 6 till 10. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession and uo Rent to 3 ly at 
the Office of the BIRKBECK BuILpDING Socikrr, 9 and 
30, Southampton- buildings, Chuncery- lane. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes.— Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD 
LAND Socisty, 29 and 30, Southamptou-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the BirkBEcK BANK, 29 and 30 
Southampton-bnildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 
varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand, | 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, aud Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 


Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 


the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulers, may be had on application 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


F. H. MIALL, 27, Kine Street, LIVXRTO0OL, 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT AND 
“FORWARDING AGENT. 


“HOME COMFORTS.” 


Under the above title a small volume has recently been 
issued containing more than one hundred short articles on 
matters of general household interest, together with a 
variety of new and well-tried recipes, in which the use of 
gelatine forms a prominent part. 

The book, neatly bound in cloth, and illustrated with 
numerous woodcuts, will be found very useful to Ladies, or any 
one interested in home comforts. A copy will be sent, post 
free, for seven stamps, on application to the publishers. 


GEORGE NELSON, DALE & Co., 
14, DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


— — 
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KNIGHToF THE LEGIONOFHONOUR 


|LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


THE PUREST. THE MOST PALATABLE. THE MOST DIGESTIBLE 
THE MOST EFFICACIOUS. : 


Incontestably proved by nearly Thirty Years’ Medical Experience to be 
The only Cod Liver Oil which produces the full curative effects in 


CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST 
GENERAL DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF CHILDRE 
| AND ALL SCROFULOUS DISORDERS. 


» THROAT AFFECTIONS, 
N, RICKETS, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M. D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 


The value of DR. bE Jonan’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, chiefly of 
an exhaustive character, has been admitted by the world of 
medicine; but, in addition, I have found it a remedy of great 
pee in the treatment of many Affections of the Throat and 

rynx, especially in Consumption of the latter, where it will 
sustain life when everything else fails.” 


DR. HUNTER SEMPLE, 
Physician, Hosp. for Diseases of the Throat and Chest. 


„ have long been aware ot the great reputation enjoyed 
by the Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil — into — 5 
practice by DR. DR Jox on, and have recommended it with 
the utmost confidence, I have found DR. DR Jonen’s Oil 
very useful in cases of Chronic Cough, and especially in 


DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 

Physician, Roy. Nat. Hosp. for Consumption, Ventnor. 

“I have convinced myself that in Tubercular and the 
various forms of Strumous Disease, Dr. DR Jonan’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil possesses greater therapeutic efficacy 
than any other Cod Liver Oil with which I am acquainted. 
It was especially noted, in a lurge number of cases in which 
the patients protested they had never been able to retain or 
digest other Cod Liver Oil, that DR. pz JonGu’s Oil was 


1 tolerated, but taken readily, and with marked 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 


DR. DE JonGu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil contains 
the whole of the active ingredients of the remedy, and is 
easily digested. Hence its value, not only in Diseases of the 


Laryngeal Disease complicated with Consumption.” 


Throat and Lungs, but in a great number of cases to which 
the Profession is extending its use.” 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Piuts, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 98.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES—ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, STRAND, LONDON. 


USE 
BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT, 


As Supplied to 


HER MAJESTY, 


Please Note the Trade Mark— 
A KANGAROO. 


D. Bumsted & Co., 36, King William St., E.C. 


AND 


SEA 
SALT. 


Possessing all the properties of | 
the Finest Arrowroot. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
| CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


OW WE WASH AT HOME 

; by the nice, easy, economical, and expeditious process 
without ‘“‘soaping-in,” rubbing, brushing, or boiling; a 
record of TWELVE MONTHS’ delightful experience with 
HARPER TWELVETREES’ renowned FIVE-GUINEA 


VILLA WASHER, 


Wri peer, and Mangler, Written for busy, careworn Mothers 
8 4 „ SHELDON-WILLIAMS. Post free from Harper 
elvetrees, 40, Finsbury Circus, London, E. C. 


IR’S 558. SEWING MACHINES, Lock, 

Chain, and Twisted Loop Stitch. All one price 

Simple, Silent, Reliable, Durable, Guaranteed. No extras. 

Month’s free trial. Easy terms of payment, 10s, monthly. 
Carriage paid. Prospectus free. 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


a 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 25s. cash; Wallsend—Clase B, 23s. cash; Best 
Inland, 238. cash; Inland, Class B, 2ls. cash; Derby 
Brights, 2ls.; Nuts, 19s.; Best Coke, 12s. Cash on 
delivery, 3 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill. and Brighton. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’S PRICES.—BEST 
WALLSEN 1 5 080 cr Lambton, 258. Wallsend 


Seconds, 24s.; best Wigan, 23s,; best Silkstone, 238.; 
dest Stafford, 22s ; new Silkstone, 22s.; Derby Bright, 
21s, ; Barnsley, 21s.; Kitchen, 19s.; Hartley, 188.; 
Cobbles, 17s.; Nuts, 178.; Coke, 12s. per 12 cwt. Cash, 
Screened, Depots, Highbury, N.; Highgate, N., Kings- 
land K. Great Nerthern  Kailwa Sng’ S-eTOs: 

Holloway, N., South Mottenuam, N., „ aud o, Wuarves, 
Regeut's Park-basin, N. W.; and 1, Wharf, Warwick - road, 
Kensington, W. 


ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 

POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet 

aud digestible. Sold everywhere in Id., 2d., 4d., }s,, 28. 6d. 
and 58. packages, of which 700,000 are sold weekly. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS’ 


AUTUMN AND WINTER CLOTHING 
FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, AND BOYS. 
65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. o. 


(a= TLEMEN’S CLOTHING 


Made to order. 
Ready made. 

New Winter Goods, 
In every department. 


and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING. 


a A — assortment 
ways in stock, 
Or made to order. 


Patterns, post free. 
(J ENTLEMEN’'S OVERCOATS. 
2is., 28s., 88s. 


42s., 5608 , 66s. 
65s., 70s., 84s. 


Sted 


ose OVERCOATS. 

: 128. 6d., 168., 218. 
248., 278., 80s., 86a. 

New Illustrated List Free. 


| 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL Sr., 


BLOOMSBURY, 
Immediately Opposite the British Museum, 


-_ oS be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, 

gratis and port free, which explains the on! 

perfectly painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEET 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent) 


Which have obtained 
FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 
LONDON, 1862; PARIS, 1867 ; PHILADELPHIA, 1876 
VIENNA, 1873; and NEW YORK, 1858. 
CONSULTATION DAILY, FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. Jan. 27, 1877. 
My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 


Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 


of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 
S. G. HUTCHINS. 

intment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

sq. 3 


DO YOUR SHIRTS FIT YOU? 


THUMAS GOLSWORTHY, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 


By ap 
G. H. Jones, 


I, FOUBERT’S PLACE, REGENT Sr., LONDON, W 


The Regent Shirt, made to measure, Six for 38s., 45s., and 
50s., and sent carriage paid to any part. These Shirts are 
cut on a new principle, enabling the wearer to exercise the 
arms freely, without disarranging the front. A sample one 
made in a few hours. IIlustrated Instructions for Self- 
measurement sent free. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL. 

37, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Beds from Is. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 18. 3d. 
See testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 

% We are more than satisfied, we are truly delighted, to 
find in London 80 quiet and comfortable a domicile. We 
shall certainly recommend Shirley's to all our friends.”— 

J. Rosperts, Bourne. 

„As on all previous visits, I can testify that this is the 
most comfortable home 1 find when away from home.” — 
W. B. Harvey, Frome. 

“ After visiting various places in England I have come to 
consider Shirley’s (in view of its combining the greatest 
comfort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) 


as the Temperance Hotel par excellence.”—J. K. KARCHER, 
Toronto, C. W. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
GOODALL’S 


HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not yet tried 
these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH 


The Most Delicious Sauce in the World. 
This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands 
alatable, and the daintiest dishes more delicious. To Chops, 
teaks, Fish, etc., it is incomparable. 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in bottles, at 
6d., 18., and 2s, each. 


Prepared by GoopaLL, BAcknousz and Co., Leeds. 


Ge ’S ULSTERS. 


60s. , 708., 75s. 
84s. , 908., 100s. 


Rox ULSTERS. 
14s., 15s. 6d., 208., 25s. 


29s., 82s., 888., 478. 
New designs in Hoods and Capes 


(ENTLEMEN’S WINTER SUITS. 


86s., 428., 50s. 
59s., 758., Sis. 
In Wear Resisting’? and 
all New Fabrics. 


Bors WINTER SUITS. 


DEPARTMENT. 


1 ADIES’ 
Costumes, Habits, Mantles, &c. 
| Ulsters, 218. to 63s. : 
Ulsters (Girls'), 158. to 85s. 


1 ORDERS, 


Guide to Self-Measure. 
ustrated Price List 
and Patterns Post Free. 


„HE WEAR-RESISTING FABRICS” (Registered) have 
for some years past formed an important feature in the 
manufactures of Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
and are remarkable for their extremely durable 
qualities, resisting the hard wear of Youths 
and Boys to an extent ultimately resolv- 
ing itself into an important economy 

domestic expenditure. These 
Fabrics are equally serviceable 
for GENTLEMEN'S 
BUSINESS or 
TRAVELLING 
SUITS 


SAMUBL FPROTHELS, 
Merchant Tailors and Boys’ Outfitters, 


SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 anv 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. O. 


80s., 42s., 50s. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. — 


The Best in the World. 


The cheapest because the best and indispensable to every 
household, and an inestimable boon to hougewives. Makes 
delicious Puddings without eggs, Pastry without butter, 
and beautiful light Bread without yeast. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c,, in Id. Packets; 
6d., 1s., 2s., and 5s. Tins, 


Prepared by GooDALL, BAcKHOusE and Co., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


‘Lhe best, cheapest, and most agreeable Tonic yet intro- 
duced. The best remedy known for Indigestion, Loss of 
Appetite, General Debility, &c., Ke. Restores delicate 
individuals to health and vigour. — 

ls., 1s. Id., 28., and 


Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &, 
2s, 3d. each bottle. * 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


BOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 


FOR MAKING 
Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less 


time and at Half the Price. 


Unequalied for the purposes intended. Will give the 
utmost satisfaction if the instructions given are implicitly 
followed. The proprietors entertain the greatest confidence 
in the article, aud can recommend it to housekeepers generally 
as a useful agent in the preparation of a good Custard, Give 
ita Trial, 

: Sold in Boxes, 6d. and ls. each, by Grocers, Chemists, 
Italian Warehousemen, &c. 


— — ee — 


Shippers and the Trade supplie by the Sole 


Proonmerors 


GUUVALL, OHC UU e. 
WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 
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For the Million. 


DEWHURSTS SUPER (LACE THREAD, ARIS 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Oolours, PREPARED 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, COFFEE. 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and W e ee 


a a ab tins, at 28. 6d. each. 
Paris International Exhibitions. Also the 5 Qs 3 


MANUFACTURED BY d. LAMPARD, 44, BISHOPSGATE WITHIN, E. C., 
i . 13, E. U. 
JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle Vue Mills, Skipton. EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 
LONDON WAREHOUSE—12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. che BEDFORD PANTEGHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 


MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE-—1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE | “ their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 


vans. Estimates free. Advances made if required.—Address, 


L LEA & PERRI N 8 1 77 SAU OE. Manager, 194. Tottenham-court-road, W. C 
vel E. WORCESTERSHIRE.” — Hane T and” PERRING? Go d Aar d 's 
E, which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, | Pl at e Powde r 


bearing their signature, thus :— 
R MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A 


é 
Le a B ae CENTURY this powder has sustained an unrivalled 
SD 


reputation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as 
the BEST and SAFEST article for Cleaning Plate. 

which signature is placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and without Sold in boxes, ls., 2s. 6d., and 48. 6d. each, by Chemists, 
— 1 is gennine.—Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; Crosse and Blackwell, London; aud Ironmongers, &c. Manufactured by i 

xport Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. J. GODDARD, Station Street, Leicester 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXHIBITION. DR. NICHOLS’ 


7 2 a. 8 C Oc O A. |FOOD OF HEALTH. 


Sd. per pound. 
Fry’s Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, ls. 4d. per Ib. One meal 2 would give Health to 


Thousands who are now sufferip from 
CLEAR COMPLEXION AND HEALTHY SKIN _ indigestion, Constipation, 


(The best letter of introduction on every occasion), secured by the regular use of a 5 * 1 
Another Gold Meda 

PEARY TRANSPARENT SOAP, sea te ont OND ede tor 

5— . 4 

PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE. COD-LIVER Ol], ' 

ETT : 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 15 1878. 1 
“COD-LIVER OIL 
8 wal 5 

1 r ANY in delica 

NEAVE’S t NEAVE’S 38 


the Purest and Best. Given the highest award at 1 
Lonpon Mepicat Rxconp. — Can | MATIONAL EXHIBITIONS, — bottles, of all — 


unhesitatingly, recommend : 
FOO D eee ro She o cabal. FOO D PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS. 
tute for mother’s milk Neave’s MPORTANT TESTIMONIAL from OLDHAM, 
Food may be conscientiously 8, Check-street, Glodwick-road, Oldham 
FO R — 2 F 0 R Page D. Woodcock, Esq., 2lst April, 1876. 
Sir,—I was suffering severely from Wind on the 
7 —— er 8 a 2 7 your 
advertisement, and thou it was just the medicine 
| N FA NTS AND 2 | N VALI DS. to meet my case; I — the — under one of the 


e . St. Faith’s, Norwich, 
LN ONDE SEXILLING CANISTERS. best medical men in Oldham, but found little or no 


5 


relief until I — yout wer 8 — — 
SOLD ERYW 6 our agents, Messrs. ock an shaw, 0 
J 3 ee ne Yorkshite-sreet, 1 — God I ever did 2 1 

t a ved a t bless‘ng to me. Before 
| at the end of the street where I live; I almost 
despaired of ever being better, but I am happy to 
: inform you [ am better now than I have been for 
W L. L S . ears, and I attribute it only to the use uf your 
BE aT vt I am never a them, aud the best of all 

BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. T yours truly, err 

This Tobacco is now put up in l-os, Packets, in addition to other sizes, the label bein 1 

BI RD’S EYE a reduced fac-simile of that used for the 2-os. Packets, Also in Cigarettes, in boxes of ig . Alora. «x 2ni aber rea 
8 | each, bearing the Name and Trade Mark of UFFERERS 2 2 2 the STOMACH 
Indigestion, Costiveness, Giddiness, Sick Headacae 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS. Heartbura — Sleep, 1 5 Heart, = 
ge e, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Skir Eruptions, &c. 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, te. should lose no time in availing theroseives of this most 
exce medicine. 
K | N A H A N 8 PURE, MILD and MELLOW Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills are sold by all medicine 
e vendors, in boxes, at ls. ljd., 28. 9d., and 4s, 6d. each; or 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. sent for 14, 33, or 56 stamps. according to sise, by Page D. 
| : THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. Woodcock, Calvert-street, Norwich (formerly of lincoln). * 
Dr. HASSALL says—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, „NOR the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ —See 
and of very Excellent Quality.” Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 
laos LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
WHISKY. | tne Gola medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865,  |C MIXTURE 

4 20, GREAT TITOHFIELD STREET, LONDON, w. The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 

For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, | ExSta5t= ARSE ct . 


Bookseller, Northiam, writes :—“ I divided the box of Wafers it ie #,never-failing and permanent cure. 
BEST between two persons, and both experienced . relief.” it — = — on the Neck, 
E A V LY V E D g Cl N E Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, Bronchitis, Colds, and anes A sae . e 
0 Rheumatism are instantly relieved and rapidly cured by Dr. Fee Blackheads or Pi 10 th 
LocOCK S WAFERS, which taste pleasantly. Sold at er ve , or Pimples on the Face, 
Puriry THE BLOoop, Cure Liver Courralxrs. }, Ind. and 23. 9d. per box. Cures Scurvy Sores, | 
Remove Osstructions. { Improve THE Dioxs TIN. —~ Sac —— ow 
CLEANSE THE SyYsTEM. EsTABLISH THE HEALTH. 3 ser 2 pti st Cures Glandular Swellings, 
Qa. Od. GOO , ITIVE and Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 
BOLD — “eo ing en lid., 28. Od., ana SEDATIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testimony of From whatever cause —— 


EMINENT PHYSICIANS to its “ surprising” and “uu - As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 
’ failing success.” Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, Also | tree from anything injurious to the most delicate constit.\t:on 
5 | N N E F 0 R D 8 M AG N E 8 | A Sedative and Cold Cream, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. of either oe, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give tr ('18 

to test its value. 3 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved HOOPING COUGH. Thousands of Testimomals trom all parts. ieee 
AOIDITY of the STOMACH, EBARTSOR®, HE ROCHE'S HERBAL EMBROCATION. _| gimesthequantiy, Ila. ach- vient to effect n permanet! 
at eae ood ee” HE CELEBRATED EFFECTUAL CURE | cure in the great majority of long-standing case —BY ALL 
, ‘ iy without internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Ageuts, CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 


and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies | W. Edwards and Son, 157, Queen Victoria-street (formerly throughout the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
Children, and Infants, of 67, St. Paul’s — London, whose names are any address on receipt of 30 01 132 stamps by 
t 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESDA “dr moet Chemise, Prices, per iu. Wien- A Patent Medicine Houses, 


— 


| 
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W. TARN & CO. 


CHEAPEST HOUSE IN LONDON FOR 
CARPETS. 


GOOD BRUSSELS. — at 1s. 114d. 
BEST BRUSSELS, Several batterns, at 2s. 61d. 


GOOD TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, at 167d 
BEST DITTO, Several Patterns, at 18 114d. 


LINOLEU MS, From is. 11d. per Yard. 


A MANUFACTURER’S STOCK OF FLOOR CLOTHS. 
Best Quality and Well Seasoned, at 2s. 6d. per square yard. 


Cut to any size. Borders to match. 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY & NEW KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF | 


BEDROOM FURNITURE 


HEAL and SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 designs of Bedsteads and Bed- 
room Furniture, with Price List of Bedding, sent free by post. 


5 128 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, V. 
J. & P. COATS) 


SEWING COTTON, 
IN BLACK AND WHITE AND ALL 
COLOURS. SUITABLE FOR ANY 

SEWING MACHINE. 


EXTRA GLACE 
emai, LW ING COTTON. 
Fred i CROCHET OR 


TATTING COTTON. 


GOLD MEDAL. COTTON. In SKEINS or on REELS. 


For superior strength and excellent quality. Unsurpassed in Quality. 
To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merchants throughout the World. 


—— —„— 


— — 
: oe =—= 


ee —— 
— 


Rr 


L/ST OF ADN 


Gold Medal; Paris, 1878. 

Only Prize Medal, London, 1851. 

Only First Class Prize Medal, Paris, 1808. 

Prize Medal, London, 1862, 

Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. | 

The only Diploma of Honour, Vienna, 1878, 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 

Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 1876, for 
Variety and General Excellence of the 


’ BROOKS PATENT GLACE THREAD, BROOKS CROCHETAIATIING COTTON. 
PROOKS SIXCORD SOFT COTTONSBROOKS EMBROIDERY COTTON. 


ALL DRAPERS THROUCHO 'HE WORLD. ¢ 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Enriches the Blood, | 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


— — S * 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestie — 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 
duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
sical Forces. 
Is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
next size lls., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE.— 

By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the ename 

of the teeth becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory 

It is exceedingly fragrant, aud specially useful for eas 
mcrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by 
Chemists, Pots, Is. aud 28. 6d. each. (Get Cracroft’s.) 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore ina few days grey hair to its 
original colour without injury. It effeets its object satiafac- 
torily, producing a perfectly natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the head from scurf, and canses the growth of new 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at Is. 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER, 


—For restoring the colour of the hair. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 
combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 
pepsia are removed. Taraxacum and 4 is much 
safer than calomel or biue pill for removing bile,—Prepated 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237. Tottenham 
road, London, whose name must be on the label. 
2s. 9d. and 4* 6d. en. Sold by all Chemists. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family medicines have had a continuall 
increasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and ara 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indizestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchits, 
Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofuls, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
necupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever, 

The Oriental Pills are sold iu boxes at ls. IId. and 48. 60. 
each, The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. ond lis. each 
Both tu ve obtained of all Chemist». 


Bottles 


„DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 


All who wish to preserve health and thus proiorz life 
should read Dr. Rooke’s Auti-Lancet,“ or Handy Guide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had tis from any 
ehemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, ugh. Con- 
cerning this book, the late emment author Sheridan Knowles 
abserved :— It will Le an incalculable boon to every person 
who can read and think.” 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 
g.ve relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 
instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield — 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, an 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAM'C 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the“ Anti-Lancet,” says 
— * have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease,” 
This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at is. Od., 4s. 6d., and 118. each, by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 
Chemist, Scarborough. 


% Iuvalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Die- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of wh ch can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, 45 10s. Od 

Reflector Cooking Stoves from 10s. 6d. Sole maker 
G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E. C. Factory 
Barrington- road, S. W. | 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wits THE BEST ARTICLES 


Table Knives, Ivory, per doz. from 13/ to 55/ 70 
Electro Forks- Table, from 24]; Spoons, from 24 ‘ — 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Seis, „56“, 93 / 4 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7/ : ag 

Dish Covers—7in 21/ Metal, 65/; Electro, £11 11/ W 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 

Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. 


Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
China and Glass—Dinner Services, &c. 


Fenders—Bright, 45/ to £15: Bronze, 3/ to £6 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, Ge. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Prass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 


o. Gasellers—2-light, 17/; 3 do. 50/; 5 do. C44 

Ao Kitcheners—From 3-/t., £3, to 6- ft., £30 

. Kitchen 
N Mats, &c. 

Garden Tools Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 


Utensils, Turnery QOoods, 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


DEANE & CO., I, King William Street, 


LONDON BRIDGE. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Nov. 26, 1879. 


REPORT QF THE DIRECTORS 


OF THE : 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


TO THE ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS, 
HELD ON THE 20th NOVEMBER, 1879. 


HEAD OFFICE-ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, LONDON. 


| the year 6,090 proposals were made to the Society for assuring the sum of 
ö Of these proposals 4,888 were accepted for the assurance of 21. 861, 106, and 


canis a 8577 85 4 1— amount. The immediate annuities granted during the year 


income from premiums, efter deducting the amount paid for 


received 
ve-aesurance, was £432,556 3s, Od., including £57,323 15s. 4d. in premiums for the first 
of assurance, 


year 
The balance of the interest account amounted to £109,217 14s. 7d., which, the 
with the receipts from premiums, raised the income of the Society to £641,778 185. 4d. 
for the . The interest which had become payable, but which had not been received 
of closing the accounts, is included in the item of Outstanding Interest 


. the Society, and admitted during the year under Life 
Assurance policies, were for an amount of £243,302 7s, 6d., of which sum £5,330 18s. 7d. 
was re-assured, whilst the claims under policies for Endowments that had matured 
322 to £112,155 13s. 8d. The sum of £37,088 118. 5d. was paid for the surrender 


Pa 42 i for these 833 * annuities hogs. due — the — 
U necessary office expenses, an er charges on the iucome of the year, there 
remained a balance of £185,087 4s, 4d. on the receipts of the year, which 2 the 
funds available for the 3 icies of the Society. This fund amounted at the end 
of the year to £2, 4s. 3d., and together with the amount of 
£79,458 14s. IId. reserved for the settlement of claims outstauding, for the payment of 
annuities not applied for, and for other purposes specified in the Balance Sheet, make up 
8 3 of — 010 19s. 2d. in realised assets, as shown in the 2nd Schedule sppended 

The accounts have been dul audited by G. H. Lapsury, Esq., the Public 
Accountant (a Shareholder of the 9. on the part of the Shareholders; and by the 
a - 898 nab Pape — (a —— 2 the r wre 

securi ocuments re ting the realised assets of t iety 
have been verified, both by the Directors and 5 the Auditors. 

The Directors have bestowed unremitting attention to the investment of the funds 
of the Society. The amount rendered available for this purpose by the movement of 
= during the year has been invested to yield an average rate of iuterest of 4} per 

A list of the realised Assets is given as an Appendix to the Report, with particulars. 


The Directors having reported on the general operations of the Society for the 
financial . now turn to the subject of the triennial valuation of the Assurance and 
Anbuity tracts in force ou the 30th June, 1879. 

The result of the valuation is fully stated in the Report of the Actuary. 

The Actuary’s concludes hae — * n 

“The general fund which appears ou the books of account as avai'able for Assurance 


| 


Fund, Annuity Fund, oa in Italian Rentes Fund, and Surplus, amounts to 
£2,561,870 4s. 3d., and is thus divided :— 
„Assurance Fund ~ .., i £2,132,056 14 0 
“ Annuity Fund si as ace 5 * 334,083 6 0 
% Deferred Annuity in Italian Rentes Fund we 4,369 3 7 
“ Surplus Fund baa eh A ee Ch 91,361 0 8 


22,56 1,870 4 3 


“Upon reference to the balance sheet, it will be observed that the liability of the 
Society under its contracts for assurances and annuities in force on June 30, 1878, is 
more than covered by the amount of the realised assets existing at that date. Also that 
the amount of £91,361 Os. 8d., designated as ‘ Surplus Fund,’ is in effect the balance of 
the account, for it is the amount by which the realised assets of the Society exceed the 
liabilities, as shown in the Fifth Schedule, Appendix VI. The Surplus Fund is, therefore, 
available for distribution amongst the policy-holders and shareholders of the Society.” 

Acting upon this Report, the Directors declare as divisible surplus the sum of £88,000, 
which they reooommend for division among the; policy-holders and shareholders. The 
Assurance and Annuity Reserve Funds will, after the distribution of this sum, stand at 
£2 473,870 4s. 3d., leaving the Share Capital iutact. 


Eighty per cent. of the amount declared as surplus divisible will, on June 30 next, 
be apportioned, ss usual, to holders of participating policies in force at the date of the 
balance sheet, and will: be applied ia augmentation of the sums assur ed. 


In the case of claims, by death or maturity, occurring prior to June 30 next, under 
participating policies of not less than three years’ duration, the cash value of the bonus 
allotted will be paid. In other cases the usual options will be allowed to the Policy- 
holders in selecting the mode in which their bonus may be applied, but subject in all 
respects to the regulations of the Society, which will be stated in the notices to be issued 
when the requisite calculations in detail shall have been completed. a 

The holders of policies for Deferred Annuities payable ia Italian Rentes, will partiei- 
pate in four-fifths of the profits made in the class to which they belong; the remaining 
0.e-fifch will revert to the general funds of the Society. : 

The inundations at Szegedin, in Hungary, during the past year having caused much 
distress amongst an important community, where the Society had many assured lives, 
the Directors considered it desirable to express the sympathy of the Shareholders of the 
Gresham Life Assurance Society with the sufferers by a donation of 2,000 florins (£160) 
towards their relief. The Directors submit their action in the matter for spree 

The Directors retiring on the present occasion sre Messrs. H. C. T. BEADNELL, 
WILLIAM THORNTHWAITE, aud GEORGE TYLER, who, being eligible and‘willing to serve 
again, are recommended by the Board to constitute the list for re-election. 

Mr. LapBury and Mr. VENN retire as Auditors, but being eligible they are candi- 
dates for election. the former on behalf of the shareholders, and the latter on behalf of 
the policyholders. 

The Directors offer their congratulations on the continued prosperity of the Society. 

By order ot the Board, 
F. ALLAN CURTIS, 


Actuary and Secretary. 


November 20, 1879. 


-_ 


FIRST SCHEDULE. 


Revenue Account of ‘The Gresham Life Assurance Society,” for the year ending June 80, 1879. 


Amount of Funds at the beginning of the year «„ ons, 2,448,544 19 11 
iums :— 
First year os sa „ £57,323 15 4 
Renewals ... ... «ss» „„, 878,606 12 0 
£435,930 7 4 
Laas Re-Assurance Premiums.., _.,, ; ee 3,874 3 7 
435,550 3 9 
Consideration for Annuities granted ... . . 124,453 14 2 
Interest aud Dividends eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 100,217 14 7 
Loan Cha — * Fees 1 
i ment eee eee ees 14 0 
Profit on Securities realteed eee * ‘ an 7 ; 


£3,127,009 5 0 
| —S —— 
We have etamined the above Statement with the Books of Account, and hereby 
Certify the same to be correct. 
om en (Signed) d. H. LADBURY 
WILLIAM W. VENN } Auditors. 


Claims under Policies: 
Deaths n ia * £243,802 7 6 


Endowments oct eee * 112,156 18 8 
£355,458 1 2 
Less Re-Assured nie 3 wee 8,330 18 7 
| — £350,127 2 7 
ͤ ̃ A me acer 6 j “ » 87,088 11 5 
Annuities eee eee eee eee ees 8 eee eee eee eee 36,586 6 8 
C ͤv ay gk ge oe ae a a , 
Expenses of Management :— 
or the acquisition of New Business :— 
Inspectors, Agency, and Travelling Expenses... £14,758 17 8 
Advertising eee eee eee eee eee 4,901 18 0 : 
Medical Fees a in and ‘i ea 8,064 8 0 
nal n 
enera xpenses eee eee eee eee eee 
Fiscal a osc 
Stamps and Income Tax (English and Foreign) 7,704 9 0 wie 0 9 
,, ee Ses eS Cf 
Bonus in Cash to Policyholders sh ee ie a a aa 161 18 0 
Amount of Funds at the end of the year, as per Second Schedule . 2,583.582 4 3 
28, 127.099 5 0 
r.. 
(Signed) W. H. THORNTHWAITE, Chairman, 
A. H. SMEE, Director. 
H. C. T. BEADNELL, Director. 
F. A. CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


SHOOND SOHEDULE. 


8 — * * 


Balanoe Sheet of ‘‘The Gresham Life Assurance Society,” on the 30th June, 1879. 


°£2,663,040 19 2 
— 


We have verified, at the Bank of England, the inscription of the Government 
kum de, in the name of Tun Greswam Lire AssuraANce Society, and have 


ASSETS. 


Mortgages on Property within the United Kingdom 
Mo on —— out of the United Kingdom 


eee eee £157,406 13 8 
il 
Loans to Corporations and other minor local bodies 


Sid eee eee nl * 
5 92,795 14 9 


Loans on the Company's policies „ 63 
Investments :— 

In British Governwent Securities ... . 148,699 11 10 
Foreign Government Securitiee 5 , .. 489,832 19 9 
Railway Debentures and Debenture Stocks we ; 864,663 10 7 
Railway shares (preference and guaranteed) . 25,604 18 10 
e is NI RS = 

Loans upon personal security F ; . 41997 2 4 
Credit Premiums 2 a ae a ae ais ae . 87,800 16 8 
Advances on reversionary interests and on deposits of securities . 88,765 10 0 
Furniture and fittings .., 90 fe 405 nod 500 ase . 8,006 15 0 
and stationery ae „ 1,600 0 0 

eee eee “ene „ . . 64 16 2 

Outstanding premiums 100 és 84.458 11 6 
Outstanding interest and rent a 4 : 36,611 1 2 
Cash in hand and on current account — ** 1 00 „ oe 6 4 
JT 160 0 0 


1 f 019 2 
examined the b documents, and securities, representing the property contained in £2,663,040 19 2 
this Balance end ead hereby certify the correctness of the ns j i 
Dated rd November, 1879. (Signed * 2. THORNTHWAITE, Chairman. 
(Signed), S., H. LADBURY: n Kr 
„C. T. BEADNELL, Director. 
WILLIAM V. V : T. A. CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 
8 — — — — 
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PROPOSED REDUCTION OF EUROPEAN | 


ARMAMENTS. 
CONFERENCE AT SWANSEA.—ADDRESS BY MR. H. 
RICHARD, M.P. 


A conference was held at the Guildhall, Swansea, 
on Thursday, in order to discuss a motion which 
Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., intends to bring forward 
in Parliament next session, in favour of a mutual 
and simultaneous reduction of European armaments. 
Alderman Philips, of Swansea, presided, and there 
were also present the Mayor of Swansea, Mr. John 
Jones Jenkins, Mr. L. L. Dillwyn, M. P., Mr. John 
Roberts, M. P., Mr. E. M. Richards, Dr Rees, Mr. 
Charles James, Mr. Thomas Williams, Mr. W. L. 
Daniel of Merthyr, and a large number of gentlemen 
from various parts of South Wales. | 

The CHAIRMAN introduced Mr. Richard as the 
„% apostle of peace,” and spoke of him as a gentle- 
man well known in the political and moral world. 
Mr. Richard had devoted his life to the subject 
which he was about to bring before Parliament, and 
he (the chairman) trusted that the measure would 
be supported by the meeting. 


Mr. Henry RICHARD, M. P., who was received 
with loud and prolonged applause, said: Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen—My first duty is to thank 
you cordially for having come together in such con- 
siderable numbers at what I am afraid is an incon- 
venient hour, and feeling this, I will endeavour not 
to trespass upon your time more than is absolutely 
necessary, although the subject with which I have 
to deal this morning is one so vast that it is diffi- 
cult to compress within a small compass what 
ought to be said in explaining it. On one point I 
am sure we shall be all agreed, and that is that the 
evil against which I am endeavouring feebly to 
contend, is one of such enormous dimensions that 
it is scarcely possible to employ exaggerated lan- 
guage iu describing it; it is a reproach to reason— 
it is a scandal to civilisation. Now look at the 
present condition of Europe. All the nations 
inhabiting this part of the world, with one excep- 
tion, are professedly Christian nations, All of 
them, for at least a thousand years, have been 
nominally subject to the influence of Christian 
civilisation. They all acknowledge that the reli- 
giou they profess is emphatically the religion of 
peace and charity, of forbearance and brotheriy 
love. The Great Teacher whom they venerate 
as its founder is called the Prince of Peace. 
His advent into this world was announced by 
the angelic anthem proclaiming peace on earth 
and goodwill among men. There is no appa- 
rent want of sincerity or devotion among these 
nations to the religion they profess. Tens of thou- 
gands, hundreds of thousands, a whole army of 
men, are set apart and maintained at an enormous 
cost, partly derived from magnificent endowments, 
and partly from almost equally magnificent volun- 
‘tary contributions, for the express purpose of teach- 
ing its principles and enforcing its precepts. (Ap- 
plause.) Laws of great severity have been enacted 
in most of those countries to punish those wko 
speak contumeliously of the Christian religion, and 
yet what is the case? That by far the larger pro- 
portion of the time of these nations is spent in 
slaughter and destruction; and I am sorry to say 
that our own country has a bad pre-eminence in 
the matter. (Hear, hear.) I made a speech in the 
House of Commons last session of Parliament, in 
which I said this: That you cannot put your 
finger upon two consecutive years, I believe, within 
the present century when England was not fighting 
somewhere against somebody. From the year 
1816—and I choose that year because that, saw 
the closing of the great French war—to the pre- 
sent time, a period of sixty-three years, how many 
Wars do you think England has been engaged in? 
Why no fewer than seventy-three. There can be no 
‘doubt about it, because I gave the names in the 
House of Commons, What else do we find? We find 
that beyond all comparison the larger proportion of 
the enormous revenues which these Christian 
nations wring from the toiling millions of their 
subjects, are devoted to preparing instruments of 
‘destruction and to the drilling and disciplining of 
millions of men to the expert use of these instru- 
ments in the work of mutual slaughter and devas- 
tation. There is an old catechism that is familiar 
to some of our Nonconformist friends called the 


Assembly Catechism,” which used to be very 
generally taught the children, and especially in 
Scotland, in former days. What is the chief end 
of man?” is the first question. I think if any 
strange visitor coming into the midst of Europe, and 
looking around him upon what he sees, were asked 
the question, his answer would be that the chief end 
of man is to fight and prepare for fighting. I think 
we might say, on a very moderate estimate, that 
within the last twenty-five years, at least two 
millions of men have perished in the wars of these 
Christian nations. My friend Professor Leone Levi 
has estimated that all the able-bodied men in Ire. 
land, in Scotland, and in Wales amount to rather 
more than 1,700,000, so that in twenty-five years 
more men have been destroyed by these countries 
than the whole male adult population of Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales. And this sport, if I may 
call it, of these nations is a very costly one 
What do you think their butcher’s bill emounts 
to? I have made a careful calculation, I believe 


upon perfectly sound data, which shows that these | 


wars have cost 3,000 millions sterling. Of course 
you can form no conception of it. But you can 
take the figures and think of them. That, how- 
ever, is not all. For when actual wars have ceased, 
the intervals of peace that sometimes occur, instead 
of being employed to heal the wounds of the body 
politic, and to cultivate relations of mutual confi: 
dence and goodwill among the nations, are devoted 
to making assiduous preparations for future war. 


It is not easy to give statistics of European arma-| 


ments, because they are constantly changing, like 
the figures in a kaleidoscope. Lord Derby said a 
little while ago that he believed there were ten 
millions of men trained to arms in Europe, and in 
an article that appeared in the Times newspaper a 


year or two since the number was estimated at 


twelve millions. This seems to be an enormous 
number, but when you come to take into account 
that in several European nations—in Germany, in 
Fravce, and I believe now in Russia—all tbe male 
population are liable to military service, then you 
see that the numbers are not exaggerated. Of 
course in that estimate there are included the 
various reserve forces, but I believe that at any 
one moment you will find that there are between 
four and five millions of men actually in arms in 
time of peace. Now these armaments are main- 
tained at the cost, I believe, of 500 millions sterling 
annually. In estimating this cost there are 
three items which must be taken into account. 
First of all, there are the actual sums extracted 
from the pockets of the people to supply the naval 
and military budgets of the different countries. I 
estimate this at 150 millions, and I believe that is 
a good deal below the reality. But that is really 
the smallest item. A far more important one is 
the loss to society by the withdrawal of from four 
to five millions of able-bodied men from all the 
occupations of productive industry ; for a soldier 
produces nothing—only helps to consume the pro- 
ductions of other men. I don’t say this in any way 
as a reproach to soldiers. In most cases they are 
put there against their will. But that is the fact. 
And then you have to take into account another 
item—the stupendous sums that are invested in 
the means and munitions of war such as arms, 
ammunition, accoutrements, fortifications, ships of 
war, &c,—all of which are absolutely unproductive, 


And thus by taking together these three items you | 


will find that I am not overestimating the cost of 
these armaments when I say that they come to 500 
millions annually, Now, do the nations, after all 
this, enjoy quiet and confidence and a sense 
of security, for that is the pretext for keeping 
up these armaments? There is a musty old 
Latin proverb which says, If you wish for peace, 
prepare for war.” That is laid down as though it 
were an incontrovertible axiom, but a more 
absurd axiom—more contrary to common-sense and 
the universal experience of manhood—has never 
been palmed upon the credulity of the vations 
What men prepare for with infinite labour and cort 
is the very thing they will assuredly do. To say, if 
you wish for peace, prepare for war, is just as 
absurd as to say, if you wish for sobriety. prepar- 
for drunkenness, (Applause and laughter.) You 
fill all Europe with inflammable materials, you 
train millions of men for tne purpose of war, you 
have to infuse into them a warlike spirit against 


| K 


| other nations, and you say all this is done to secure 


peace! (Applause.) These great armaments are 
provocatives of war, not preservatives of peace. 
(Cheers.) Well, now, bring this matter to the 
test of facts. I believe that never since the 
world began have there been such ample preparations 
for war as have existed in Europe during the last 
twenty-five years. Well, have these preparations 
for war preserved peace? So far otherwise, that 
during that period there have been at least six great 
and sanguinary wars in Europe, during which 


2.000, 000 of human lives have been sactifived, and 


three thousand millions of money has been spent. 
What is the result? The result is that the finances 
of all the States almost are in a normal condition of 
deficit and embarrassment. Look, for instance, 


at Austro-Hungary. I find that there has been 


a constant deficit in the accounts of that nation 
for I don’t know how many yaaro. Iflad that in 
the eight years from 1870 to 1077 thoir§doficite 
amounted to 32, 979.0901, In Franco the same 
thing occurs, From 1848 to 1869, the dato of the 
fall of the Empire, tho accumulated doficite 
amounted to 100 millions storling. In France they 
have a system of keeping bavk their definitive 
accounts for several years, so that I cannot tell 
what the deficit has been cf late years, though I 
have no doubt it has been very largo, Tako Ger- 
many again. In spite of the enormous indemnity 
aid by France, which altogother amounted to 220 
millions sterling, it has been found that ber revenue 
constantly decreases, while the expenses of the 
Empire continually grow. In five years the Impe- 
rial budget for Germany had increased by ten 
millions sterling. The consequence is that pro- 
ductive duties or high tariff had been iusisted upon, 
therehy enhancing enormously the cost of different 
articles among Bismarck's own people. These are 
the words of Lord Salisbury the other day in 
addressing the Chamber of Commerce at Man- 
cheater :— 


The real cause of this increase of protective duties is 
the establishment of those gigantic military forces 
which are increasing every year in every one of the 
larger coun'ries of tbis hemisphere, which constitate a 
perma ent drain on the forces of i dustry, a perma- 
neut danger to the interests of commerce, and which 
impose upon the Governments whish feel them-elves 
bound -an if one Government does it al Governments 
Lave to do it—in order to maintain these fo the 
recessity of finding money in some way that shall not 
too 3 gall the interests and susceptibilities of their 
peopls. 


Aud then there is the kingdom of Italy. The 
annual deficit since it has been oous'ituted into a 
united kingdom has varied from 1. 743 0001. to 
24,680,000, and the public debt, which in 1860 
stood at 97,000,000/., was calculated to have in- 
creased in 1876 to 400,000,000/. (Cries of Shame.) 
What is the consequence of all this? One conse- 
quence is that the resources of nations whether 


derived from the gifts of nature, or from the rewards.” | 


of industry, instead of being used for the purposes 
of utility are equandered and wasted upon the most 
unproductive of all employments. ( Applause.) So 
that the people are borne down by taxation, and on 
the Continent by military service: In countries 
where conscription is enforced the young men are 
taken away by compulsion from all the blessed 
associations of domestic life, and from all the moral 
restraints which parents and pastors may exercise 
over them—away into barracks in crowded cities, 
away from home and the precious possibilities of 
opening existence, and exposed then to temptations 
which frequently lead into immorality and vice, In 
some of these countries on the Continent the people 
were running away by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, emigrating where they could, to America and 
elsewhere. (Cheers.) And where they could not 
emigrate, the people in their despair entered into 
wild echemes of socialism, The army may be used 
as an extinguisher for such schemes, but suppose the 
extinguisher itself takes fire. That has happened 

vefure now, and while the country is being drained 
to defray the expense of the army, the strength of 
the country is being robbed to supply the men in 
addition to the vast sums of money which might be 
devoted to the good of the people. (Applause.) If 
this money could be employed towards helping the 
millious of people that are sunk in pauperism, and 
tue millions more that are always on the verge of 
pauperism, and can barely earn bread enough 

for themselves and their families to keep them- 


selves from starvation, instead of being spent 
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- gimultaeeous reduction of armaments. 


u armaments—if the money were devoted to 
slovate and improve the condition and education 
and “ of the people, why the whole 
world would be changed. I think I have 
convinced you that the evil with which [ am trying 
to contend is an enormousone, Everybody acknow- 
ledges it. Every now and then we have in our 
own English journals powerful articles deploring 
the system; but cannot human reason be brought 
to bear upon it in some way? Is there no remedy ? 
I am told that the evil cannot be overcome. But I 
think, as long as any great evil exists in God's 
world, it is our duty to attempt to do something at 
least to relieve it; and I am determined to make a 
roposal in Parliament something to this effect— 
that Her Majesty the Queen would be graciously 
pleased to instruct her Foreign Secretary to enter 
into communication with other Governments, with 
a view to agree upon some system of mutual and 
(Applause. ) 
My late lamented friend, Mr. Cobden, made a some- 
what similar proposal, in 1851, with regard to 
France, when France was supposed to be our 
enemy—not Russia, as now. But he was induced 
to withdraw it by the statement of Lord Palmer- 
ston, who yy be re approving of the motion, that 
he wished it should not be pushed forward then as 
a definitive proposal. (Applause.) Then there 
came the proposal of the late 3 of the French, 
who for once in his life did a wise thing when he 
ng that there should be a congress of the 
reat Powers of Europe, one of the objects of the 
being to agree upon the mutual reduction 
of armaments. Our Government rejected his pro- 
In the year 1869 I took a tour through a 
considerable part of Earope in connection with this 
subject, and from my investigations then my con- 
viction is, that were I so fortunate as to carry my 
motion in favour of a mutual reduction of arma- 
ments in the British Parliament, the example 
would be followed by almost every Parliament in 
Europe. In the year 1873 I brought forward a 
motion in favour of arbitration in the House of 
Commons, and that I was fortunate enough to 
carry by a majority of ten, To my great surprise 
and gratification I found that my example was 
followed in the Italian Chamber of Deputfes, and 
in the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States, in the House of Representatives and 
the Senate of Belgium, in the States-General of 
Holland, in the Parliament of Sweden, and in the 
General Assembly of France, (Cheers.) After 
some concluding observations in regard to the 
magnitude and importance of the object he had in 
view, the hon. member resumed his seat amid 
loud cheers. 

On the motion of Mr. Drttwyn, M. P., seconded 
by Mr. J. J. JEnxKins, the Mayor of Swansea, the 
following resolution was unanimously and cordially 
adopted :— : 

That this conference rejoices to learn that Mr. Henry 
Richard intends to bring forward a motion in the 
House of Commons to promote an international reduc- 
tion of armaments, and earnestly recommends the 

le of South Wales, by petitions and all other means 
In their power to snpport the proposal. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman closed the 

proceedings. 


IRISH GOSSIP. 
(From a Belfast Correspondent.) 


You have lately given us much news—political 
and religious—about our Scotch brethren. With 
the true touchiness, for which you in England 
always give us Irish credit, we are beginning to 
feel that we are not getting our fair share of atten- 
Is it that we do not sufficiently employ the 
chemicals, which, according to your Premier at 
Guildhall, are so sensitively indicating the revivin 
condition of our national prosperity? It woul 
hardly, I n be just to blame a Tory Govern- 
ment with ming be en the arrangement of the 
seasons out of the hands of Providence, and thereby 
broken the hearts and resources of the small Irish 
farmers. They have suffered as much from un- 
limited rain and very limited sunshine as ourselves, 
but certain it is that, as the result of some years 
of Tory rule, the promised peace with honour” 
for old Ireland is as far off as ever, and in spite of 
all the ‘‘isms”—Catholicism, Episcopalianism, 
Presbyterianism — with every new educational 
experiment at their back, we still send threatening 
letters to landlords, and pop at agents from 
behind hedges, and in short, to quote Scripture, 
we play the fool, and err exceedingly.” That is, 
in all eyes but our own. | 

We have no theological heresies to disturb our 
peace, or interest the broad“ thinkers among 
you. The truth is, that 2 will hardly find any- 
where a race of people who are more profound in 
their belief of the damnatory clauses of the 
Athanasian Creed than ourselves. That same 
dogma is about the sole comfort left to us. No 


mere purgation, however tracted and slow, 
could by any possibility suffice as punishment for 


our many defamers and detractors! No! you must 
at least allow us the hope of believing that certain 
people who will not do as we wished, can be dis- 
posed of everlastingly. Even the prospect of that 
wil: sustain us a little 8 

To begin, then, with the education question. The 
published lists of successful candidates at the first 
examinations under the new Irish Intermediate 
Education Act have created quite a flutter of 
gratification, We have shaken hands with ourselves, 
as a German scholar used to say. Those ladies 
who memorialised and interviewed Lord Cairns, 


so as at the very eleventh hour to get the benetits 
of the Act—pecuniary and otherwise—extended to 
girls, are themselves almost surprised at the results. 
The time for preparation was really very short, but 
the Irish girla have done splendidly. Fifteen money 
prizes were allotted to Ulster, and of these. eight 
were won by the students of one institution, in 
Belfast alone. The lady principal was among the 
deputation who waited on the Lord Chancellor, 
and she has some right to be proud that one of her 
pupils is, to use a cricketing phrase, first in all 
Ireland, At the same time, I see that over with 
you Mr. Gladstone has been speaking in words of 
wise warning upon the competitive system of 
modern education. Professor Huxley sounded a 
warning note upon the same subject some time ago, 
But from a man like Gladstone—so thoroughly a 
scholar as to tarn with delight to the difficulties of 
a Greek poem at seventy years of age, and so free 
from old trammels as never to reject a new thing 
simply because it is new—one is led to ponder as to 
how far high pressure is safe for the sensitive 
organisation of most girls, and to fear lest increas- 
ingly numerous cases of brain and heart disease 
among women may possibly be one result of the 
cramming which he so earnestly deprecates. 

Then you—for in political matters London and 
Dublin are one—have given us a new president for 
our Queen’s College in the person of Dr. Porter. 
Poor man !—he reminds us of old schooldays. ‘‘I 
am weary,” said Cornelia, ‘‘ of being called Scipio’s 
daughter. Do something, my sons, to style me the 
mother of the Gracchi!” Dr. Porter has so long been 
labelled Dr. Cooke’s son-in-law,” that a newer 
application must be a most blessed relief. But 
„the Whig” has fairly collapsed under the 
weight of such an afflictive dispensation, and 
has indulged in a solemn requiem over our colleges 
in general, and the Queen’s in particular. Why the 
state of things, politically, should be much altered 
for the worse, time will show. The late President, 
Dr. Henry, had done some work for the Liberals 
long ago, when resident in Armagh; but for many 

ears, except for his individual vote at elections, 

is influence has been practically worth nothing 
for either side, If there be — truth in a current 
Whisper, the Whig may well chant in a minor 
key. It is to this effect, that it is in contemplation 
to appoint ‘‘extra-mural” professors. Did you 
ever hear that word in that connection before? We 
simply quote from our educated M.A. informant, 
but our thoughts at once flew back to cemeteries 
and interments, and the moribund tone of the 
articles we have referred to seemed perfectly explic- 
able. At any rate, non-resident professors, scattered 
over the country, either appointed or sanctioned by 
Government, whether paid oat of the ‘‘ surplus” 
fund or other State money, or from the private 
fees of students, will completely destroy the small 
remaining prestige of filling any professor's or presi- 
dent’s chair in any college in Ireland. 

Side-by-side with this appointment of Dr. Porter, 
is another looming in the — The vice - presi · 
dential chair has been filled by a very able man 
and a very pronounced Liberal Dr. Andrews, pro- 
fessor of chemistry. He has just resigned. It 
seems certain that the tie between that chair and 
the vice-presidentship is to be dissolved for the 
future, and the uncertainty hovering round all 
our college appointments pending the settlement of 
this new University, which has grown up out of 
the rejection of The O’Conor Don’s bill, will pro- 
bably limit the candidature. But we Presbyterians, 
with Liberal sympathies, are watching curiously. 
Professor Maxwell Simpson, of Cork, is said to be 
a candidate—you know him as well as we do. Then 
there is a Scotchman—a Preshyterian—a young 
man, whose power of teaching is vouched for by 
upwards of 250 students who have sat under him” 
with much profit in Glasgow University, Further, 
his ability to teach is testified by a long list of 
testimonials from known tried men in England and 
Germany, whose names suggest alkalies, acids, and 
all possible chemical combinations, But—don’t 
whisper it at Dublin Castle—this gentleman, Dr. 
Ramsay by name, is in politics a Liberal! What 
will the Government do? Having pleased the 
Tories by the r of Dr. Porter, will they 
deal out even-handed justice, and in view of a 
general election quiet us Liberals by giving us 
his little bone? Will Dr. Porter, who is 
a very strong Presbyterian, swallow the 
objectionable political creed of the chemical pro- 
fessor for the sake of exemplifying to the little 
Belfast world how good and pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity. With the 
exception of two or, perhaps, three professors in 
the medical school, the religious activities of the 
—— at Queen's College are not well defined. 

nce in ten years—at the census that is—they will 
wake up to the fact that some one section of the 
Church militant lays claim to their bodies, but for 
aught else neither the Presbyterian nor any other 
Church gains much by their professed adherence. 
So Dr. Porter might care for the sympathy of a 
pronounced Presbyterian ; and as by the power of 
chemistry, opposing forces can be held in solution 
and made to work — for awhile, till the 
blow-up comes, so he may try the experiment here, 
for the appointment is virtually in his gift. But 
stay! Many-tongued rumour hath it, that there is 
yet another Richmond in the field,” a Scotchman 
too, young too, without a wife (we could soon 
remedy that defect here in Belfast), with a yacht, 
and an unknown quantity of ciphers with the figure 
four before them as his yearly inheritance from bis 
fathers. What such aman can see in Belfast to 
make him long to pitch his tent here, will be a 
mystery to you as it isto some of us. But he is a 


Abe. 


“tie 


— . 
sound Conservative, and a pet of Dr. Porter’s, Of 
his chemical abilities we have as yet heard nothing. 
But if we are all going to the dogs together, what 
can it really matter? me 

It is not necessary to tell you how we are all 
suffering here from the continued depression in our 
staple manufacture—the linen business. A curious 
fact has just come out, A slight revival has taken 
place, and the first use made of it by the operatives 
is to demand from the masters an increase of 10 
per cent. on their wages ! Between the depreciation 
of stock, and the injury to machinery by either 
half-time or total stoppage, the employers have 
really lost terribly. And yet they are so uneasy as 
to what may lie behind this demand of the workers, 
that they have yielded rather than run the risk, 
Side by side with this, on the Sunday nearest 
to Guy Fawkes’ Day, we had, in some of 
our churches, special ‘* gunpowder ” services, 
when the Orangemen—that is, the ignorant, 
unwashed Tory masses—were exhorted to be 
true to their traditions and their oolours! Can you 
do nothing for us in the way of disseminating a 
littlecommon-sense among our canaille, who, by 
the bye, threaten to increase upon vur streets, if 
not on our hands? One of our members, largely 
engaged in the Baltic timber trade, has long 
cast an envious eye on the iron ship-building 
yards of Messrs Harland and Wollff. On 
the Antrim coast—that firm is on County Down 
side—preparations for a new yard are bein 
actively carried on, and several of the local 
magnates are largely interested in its success. The 
prospects are so good, that yet a third is to be 
attempted shortly by a Scotch company (from the 
Clyde, it is said); but if you put these three together 
you will see the large additional number of opera- 
tives who will be poured into the town. Give 
these men a mere cuckoo cry and a vote, and need 
= wonder, not five per cent. of them being 

oman Catholics, that the Athens of the North 
returus two Tory members to Parliament? As yet 
no Liberal is mentioned in connection with the 
next election. A change of some sort is desirable, 
for the plain truth about Ireland is just this. Tory 
management of our land questions has left the 
owners of estates on as bad terms with their tenants 
as ever ; the religion of the country consists in each 
sect viciously watching the other; and the lapsed 
masses are lower and more degraded than they 
were, The educational enactments have met no one 
real difficulty, and satisfied noone really earnest man. 
You may have noted how the now notorious 
‘* surplus money has grown into a bone of conten- 
tion. The Church of Ireland is laying claim to a 
large slice for the augmentation of the incomes of 
the poor incumbents. Should this request be 

ranted, as it probably will, if the present, or any | 

ory Government remain in power, naturally 
enough the Presbyterians will follow suit, and you- 
have there the germ of every evil which you in 
‘England associate with the word endowment, only 
under some other name. A third proposal you may 
not have heard of. No less than to eat it. With the 
distress actually existing and certain to increase in 
the south and west, it is proposed to lay out a con- 
siderable sum of this said surplus in the purchase 
of food for the poor. Pigs and potatoes will at once 
occur to your English mind. Add to all these the 
fact that the Sunday Closing Bill has not materially 
altered the drinking habits of the Irish people— 
that they have in fact changed the day and kept. 
the bane—and tell us, Have we much reason over 
here to be loud in our expressions of gratitude to a 
Tory Government? A change at least would be 
worth trying—and you do not hope for it more: 
earnestly than some here are doing. 1 


M. JULES FAVRE AND THE THEOLOGICAL 
FACULTY OF PARIS. 


The Evangéliste of Nov. 13 furnishes us with an: 
account of the inauguration of the new buildings 
erected by the Government for the Protestant 
Theological Faculty of Paris, together with a 
textual report of the speech made by M. Jules 
Ferry, Minister of Public Instruction, on the 
occasion. 

The editor of the Hvangeliste, the Rev. Matthew 
Lelièvre, who was present, both describes the pro- 
ceedings and gives us his own impressions from 
what took place. The site of the edifice is on the 
Boulevard Sirago. The scene was truly magni- 
ficent. Air, light, and space are distributed with 
prodigality to which the public have not been 
accustomed in Paris. The class-rooms, yards, 
garden, and students’ rooms are perfectly contrived, 
and those must be very difficult to please (says the 
writer) who are not ready to avow their gratitude to 
the Government of the Republic for the handsome 
housing given to the Faculty. From this point of 
view Protestantism has never been spoiled by the 
Governments which went before the present, and 
her gratitude towards a reparative Power was very 
naturally expressed in the discourse of the honoar- 
able and learned Dean of Faculty.“ 

Nevertheless, our outspeaking contemporary 
takes the liberty of thinking that the thankfulness 
of the learned speaker went a little beyond bounds, 
and that he was too forgetful of the past; that a 
Faculty of Theology is not only a University esta- 
blishment springing from the State, but also a school 
in which the Church prepares her future ministers, 
who ought to be attached to her by an intimate tie. 


But the writer in the Hvangeliste reserves his 
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criticism on such points until the discourse of M. 
Lichtenberger, otherwise most interesting, shall 
appear in an authorised and printed form. For the 


moment, he takes pleasure in pointing attention to 


the passage in which that gentleman showed. not 
without some courage in presence of a freethinker,“ 
that the State bas need of religion, and that if the 
day of great churches is passed, the time is come to 
ive a place even greater to true religion in indivi- 
ual lives and convictions. He was equally satis- 
fied with the solid and brilliant lesson which 
Professor Viguié gave on Protestant preaching in 
the sixteenth century. This address, which gave 
due prominence to the names of Calvin, Beza, Varel, 
and Vizet, and was as rich in matter as ingenious 
in construction and eloquent in delivery, was fre- 
quently interrupted by unanimous applause, 
But the speech of the Minister was the event of 
the sitting Mingled with the lively curiosity 
which the expectation of it excited among all, there 


Evangelical ears. 
unfounded, 
some feared nor all that others hoped. He 
said enough, however, to give room for serious 
reserves in the interest alike of true Liberal- 
ism and of church rights. The Minister’s drift is 
not far to seek when he spoke of ‘‘that sectarian 
spirit, exclusive and jealous, which is the dwarfish- 
ness and, if I may venture to say, the rickets of 
the religious spirit and the caricature of the Gospel” ; 
nor is it difficult to know what he means 
by large Liberalism” and sound tolerance.” 
e are not much reassured, we confess, when we 
hear him declare that ‘‘ faculties are not faculties 
of sect but faculties of State.” We greatly fear 
that what he disdainfully calls a faculty of sect ” 
is not simply a faculty which should seek to abide 
in communion of faith with that church whose 
pastors it is appointed to train. | 
After a eulogy, surprising from the lips of a 
Republican Minister, on the authors of the law of 
‘*Germinal, year Ten, M. Ferry complimented 
them on having judged that it was impossible for 
the State not to be interested in a social fact eo 
important, so big with consequences, as the re- 
cruitment of the priesthood.” It must be con- 
fessed, remarks our contemporary, that, if such 
was their intention, they make but little proof of 
that practical wisdom” for which the Minister 
ives them credit. The recruitment of the 
atholic priesthood, the only priesthood which it 
concerned social interests to watch, is accomplished 
in effect, not by means of faculties watched by the 
State, but by means of seminaries directed exclu- 
sively by the bishops ; whence it results that Pro- 
testants alone have suffered from shackles not made 
for them. M. Ferry, in fact, claims for the State the 
right to teach theology, and by a double title, as 
uardian of the terrestrial city and of human know- 
edge. That kind of teaching must be closely 
watched, not only to prevent it from subverting the 
rights of civil power, but also to secure for it a 
scientific ebaracter! Elsewhere, indeed, he was 
pleased to say it is no part of the State’s duty to 
‘* fix dogma.” It is a question of frontiers,” he 
added, and one not so clearly settled as to leave 
no room for contest between Church and State.“ 
But who does not see, that under pretexts like 
these, matters of dogma may be intermeddled with, 
and the door be opened to the gravest conflicts. 
However, it is needless to say more when M Ferry 
has summed up his views in two words, ‘‘ Supremacy 
and Dependence ”—the supremacy of the State and 
the dependence of the Church ? 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


A lecture on this subject was delivered on Thurs- 
day last by Mr. Carvell Williams, before the 
Plaistow Young Men’s Association. It abounded 
in information relative to the building, the forms 
the habits of the House, the mode of passing bills, 
the ‘‘ whips,” the 0 ae and other legislative 
matters, and was enlivened by entertaining anec- 
dotes and personal reminiscences. — 

Referring to the hard work now imposed on con- 
scientious members, the lecturer said that it had to 
be carried on under needlessly harassing conditions, 
was often done badly, and produced very meagre 
results. The evil had increased since the present 
Government came into office, but was really chronic ; 
and the fact was that, while the House of Commons 
undertook to reform every other institution in the 
country, it would not reform itself, but was the 
most timidly Conservative body in the world. It 
adhered to ancient methods with reverential tena- 
city. It sat for six months ata stretch, and then 
the Ministry was left free from its control for the 
reat of the year ; it sat, too, in the months of the 
year least fitted for intellectual labour, and turned 
night into day, to the 1 of the health of mem- 
bers, and to the injury of legislation also, Another 
irrational characteristic of the House of Commons’ 

roceedings was the extent to which they were 
— by the chances of the ballot, which 
sometimes gave priority to bills and motions for 
which the public cared little, and hopelessly shut 
out others of interest and importance. Individuals 
and small minorities could obstruct, or control, the 
business of the House to an almost ludicrous extent. 
Various proposals had been made to simplify the 
forms of procedure—to refer certain measures to 
Grand Committees,” and to prevent the labours 
of a session being thrown away on bills which had 


to stand over until the next session. These changes 
would all be more or less efficacious, but would be 
quite inadequate unless Parliament were relieved 
of some of the business which now overwhelmed it. 
It discussed everything, and also attempted to 
legislate about everything ; instead of handiny over 
3 bill legislation, and legislation of a purely 
ocal and minor kind, to new, or local, tribunals or 
bodies. Nothing short of radical changes would 
prevent a renewal of the occurrences of last session ; 
when measures of importance were rushed through 
the House of Commons, in the early hours of the 
morning, without adequate discussion, and in the 
absence of the reporters; while a Conservative 
House of Lords, abandoning its functions of revision, 
submissively passed en bloc all the bills sent up by 
the Commons which a Conservative Government 
had resolved should become law. Mr. Williams 
closed by alluding to the responsibility resting 


upon electors at the coming general electi d 
were the fears of more than one” lest M. Jules | 4 818 e e 


Ferry should glide into things disagreeable to 


the gravity of the issues then to be decided, On 
the motion of the Rev. D. Alexander, he received 


Such fears were not wholly a hearty vote of thanks for his most instructi 
The Minister said neither all that 5 ee 


lecture. 


CEYLON ECCLESIASTICAL GRANTS. 


We learn from the Ceylon Observer that the 
Kandy branch of the Association fur the Abolition 
of Ecclesiastical Grants in Ceylon” has issued a 
statement on the subject of these grants in relation 
to the general taxation of the people in the island, 
After reciting various sources of income and the 
reason for such creation of public money,” it lays 
down the principle that public money must be used 
in the public service, and not for private purposes. 
It then proceeds to indicate the various Government 
departments which are properly maintained out of 
the public revenues; but, applying the same test 
which has been applied to them to the ecclesiastical 
department, it is argued that that department is a 
private and not a public affair at all, except in 
this respect, that the benefit is private, while the 
— public are concerned only in paying for it, 

t is asserted, say these Kandy friends of religious 
equality, that the endowed sects are a public benetit. 
But so each religious sect in Ceylon might say of 
itself, and such an opinion would as much justify 
the Government support of Buddhists, Sivites, 
Mahomedans, Roman Catholics, Wesleyans, and 
Baptists, or any other religious denomination in 
Ceylon, as the support of the Episcopalian and 
Presbyterian sections of the Christian Church. 
Moreover, the plea that the religion thus supported 
is for the benefit of the people is also met by the 
fact that the sense of the injustice of taxing poor 
Buddhists and others for the support of the religion 
of a handful of rich Christians counteracts what- 
ever good those few Christians might do if they 
were clear of that injustice, and valued their own 
religion enough to pay for it. The question is then 
put, What return do the people of Ceylon generally 
get for the 140,000 rupees per annum spent in 
ecclesiastical grants ? 

If it is pleaded, as it sometimes is, that the grant is 
necessary in order to provide Government employés 
with religious services, that plea is answered by the 
fact that very many of them do not belong to the sub - 
sidised sects and those who do belong to them are 
very well able to support them, They number among 
their members the wealthiest people in the island. On 
this account, then, we believe this grant to be unneces- 
sary and calculated to cause thore who take it to be 
regarded by others as a guilty of gross injustice, If 
it be urged that this grant is needed for missionary 
purposes, as those who receive it at present seem to 
think, then the Government must be charged with 
making use of this department for proselytising Budd- 
bists, Sivites, Mahomedans, aud the thousands of 
Christians in Ceylon who do not belong to the small 
wealthy subsidised sects, And this, in spite of Her 
Majesty’s Indian proclamation of neutrality, which 
should certainly apply with as much force to Ceylon 
as to India. he grant is not only unnecessary but 
very unjust. 

The sense of this injustice is deepened by a glance 
at the following table, which gives the numbers of 
the taxpayers professing the various religions in 
the island who are thus compelled to supply the 
Government with the means of undermining their 
own faiths :— 


Buddhists . . „ 

Sivites, Visbnuites, ko. 466,944 These are taxed 

Mahomedans , . 171,542 (to support the 

Roman Catholics . 184,399 )churcbes of 13,480 

Protestants. 55,649 | Episcopalian and 

Other religions. 2,957 |Presbyterian 
———— | Christians, | 
2,401,066 


It is no answer to say that the amount of the 
ant is small, The question is one of justice or 
injustice. A person appropriating to himself even 
one hundred rupees of public money would not be 
allowed such a plea for a moment. Besides, the 
very poor find it hard to pay even light taxes, 
ad when that tax is unnecessary and unjust 
it becomes additionally grievous. The money might 
be used in some work that would be of great public 
benefit. When it is remembered that the eccle- 
siastical grant is larger than all the grants in aid 
given by Government for the support of the 730 
grant 1. Be which do most of the public instruc- 
tion in the colapy, and in view of the increasing 
demand for schodls, it will be seen that the money 
could be well applied to purely unsectarian pur- 
es, and give a good return to the taxpayers. 
here are also other necessary departments of the 
public service which could be supported or greatly 
strengthened by such a grant, Another difference 


| exercise this power in the subsidised churches, 


between the ecclesiastical and the other Govern” 
ment departments is this, that while the othe:s ale 
under Government control, and are amenable to law 
and the regulations of the service, this department 
is neither guided nor controlled hy the Government. 
It has been said already that the taxpayers have 
a right to expect that the Government as the 
public treasurers should guide and control the 
administration of the public funds, and the working 
of the departments on which these funds are spent, 
The Government is either unable or unwilling to 
If 
a church is subsidised by the State. which, we 
submit would be wrong in any case, then the 
Government should take the direct control of that 
church and become responsible to the people for 
the use of their money. And we aek, is the 
Government just in thus providing a sect of Pro- 
testant Christians with the means of proselytising, 
and interfering with the faiths of Her Majesty’s 
subjects in Ceylon, over whom it does not exercise 
authority? Is the Government just in giving the 
people such a return for their outlay ? What is the 
return which the taxpayers get for their money ? 
If they are not of the 13,480 favoured with Govern- 
ment patr nage, but belong to the 2 386,000 
Dissenters, they must submit to be called by hard 
names, to have their creeds undermined and an 
offensive slight put upon them and their religions, 
through the medium of Government patronage and 
public money. As to the history of the gitarion 
the statement says that ‘‘ attention has been called 
to this matter both in the British Parliament and 
in the Ceylon Legislative Council, with consider- 
able success, In the former place the motion met 
with such support from Parliament, and called 
forth such an expression of opinion on the part of 
the English public in regard to the injustice of this 
ecclesiastical grant, as to warrant us in believing 
that another petition to Her Majesty and another 
such discussion in Parliament would lead to the 
abolition of these unnecessary and unjust subsidies, 
‘*Tbhe three Eurasian and native members in the 
Ceylon Legislative Council united in a very strong 
3 against the grants, and Apported by 
is Excellency Sir W. H. Gregory, K. C M. G., the 
late Governor, the Hon. Sir C P. Layard, then 
Government agent for the Western Province, and 
the Hon. W. W. Mitchell.“ | 


— 


THE WESLEYAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
IN BRITISH GUIANA. 


The Royal Gazette, a journal published at George 
town, British Guiana, contained on Oct. 21 an 
official advertisement on the subject of a loan to 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society of the colony, 
The Court of Policy had resolved ‘‘that this 
Court authorises an advance by way of loan 
to the Wesleyan Missionary Society in British 
Guiana of a sum of 19,200 dollars, and 
sanctions the said sum being raised by means 
of the Public Loan of British Guiana and 
charged thereto, provided that the repayment 
within eight years of the said sum with interest 
thereon st a rate sufficient to save the public funds 
from loss is recured in such manner as the Governor 
and the Court of Policy may consider necessary.” 
The advertisement then proceeds to define the 
„ Ordnance, or, in other words, we presume, an 
Order in Council. By this it is enacted that :— 


1. It shall be lawful for the Governor to authorise the 
Receiver-General to advance for and on behalf of ‘the 
colony by way of loan to the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society in this colony the sum of 19,200 dollars (say 
4, 000f. sterling). f 

2. It shall be lawful for the Governor to cause the 
said sum of 19,200 dollars authorised by this ordinance 
to be advanced as aforesai i to be raise i under the pro- 
visions of the Publio Loan Ordinance, 1879,” provided 
always that the bonds issue’? thereuu ler for this purpose 
shall become payable wit in eight years from the time 
this ordinance comes into operation. 

8. The Wesleyan Missionary Sosiety in this colony 
shall be bound to repay to the colony the said sum of 
19,200 dollars in eight equal annual instalments of 
2,400 dollars each, together with interest thereon from 
the time when the said loan is made at the rate of 6 
per cent. per annum or the whole amount at avy time 
remaining unpaid, and the first of such annual instal- 
ments shall become due and payable on the 31st day of 
December, 18800. 

4. The Attorney-General for and on behalf of the 
colony may recover by summary execution any amount 
of principal or interest due in respect of the loan hereby 
authorised to be made which is at any time due and 
unpaid, and a statement purportiog to be signed by the 
Receiver-General of the amount then due to the colon 
in respect of the said loan shall be received in all 
courts of law as prima facie evidence that the amount 
therein appearing to be due is duo and payable. | 

5. The preferent lien of the colony for securing the 
repayment to the colony of the loan authorised by this 
ordinance, with all interest thereon, shall continue and 
remain in force on the property of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society in this colony specified in the schedule 
to thisordinance . . . until the whole amount 
of the said loan with all interest thereon shall have been 
fully paid, together with any expenses that may bo 
incurred in the recovery thereof. 

6. This ordinance shall come into operation and take 
effect on the publication thereof. 

Is it worthy of the nunbers, wealth, and 
influence of the Wesleyan body to be placed in so 
humiliating a position as this in a ny where 
they are promoting Christian mission work ? 


A telegram from Berlin states that Richard 
Wagner has published a pamphlet on vivisection, in 
which he inveighs y in c physiologis's for inspe:t- 
ing the nerves of animals when they might learn 8. 
much more from the e . 
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MR. GEORGE CLARKE, | 
FOUNDER AND PROPRIETOR OF THE 
LI-QUOR TEA COMPANY. 

(From House and Home. 


We are writing in part of the premises first used 
for publishing purposes by John Cassell; the late 
John Cassell, we had almost written, but that he 
still lives in the elevating stream of literature for 
ever flowing from the great publishing house he 
founded. Few men left a deeper mark on their 
age than John Cassell We read of him coming to 
London in 1838, a raw Lancashire lad, with all his 
belongings contained in a coloured handkerchief. 
He was known as the Manchester Carpenter“ 
at the various tempetance meetings which he ad- 
dressed in a rough and uncultured manner, but 
with an earnestness indicative of his genuine 
attachment to temperance views. For several years 
Joho Cassell was an active itinerant advocate of 
teetotalism. Be saw, however, that the mere 
preaching of abstinence was but the initial step, 
and that something more was needed, and with a 
great sagacity he projected two strong counter- 
active forces to the inducements to intemperance 
—harmless beverages and educational literature. 

He set up in Fenchurch-street an establishment 
for the sale of tea and coffee in packets and tins, 
and these were supplied to agents throughout the 
country, and in the premises now occapied by 
House and Home he commenced, as publisher, by 
the issue of his Working Man's Friend, a periodical, 
useful in itself, but notable as having been the 
pioneer of the vast mass of literature, all educational 
and elevating in its tendency, subsequently issued 
from the press of John Cassell, or that of his 

rtners and successors, Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin. His packet tea was useful in stimula- 
ting and extending the trade, and in increasing the 
use of the harmless beverage, while his books and 
publications have been important factors in the 
education and elevation of the people during the 
last generation. 

John Cassell perceived the value of the two 

ncies of progress, tea and books, and did more 

than one man’s work in bringing them within the 
reach of the masses. But the idea of uniting the 
two, of making the dietetic article tea, while it 
administers to the creature comforts of the people, 
carry with it, as it were, the healthy stimulant of 
food for the mind—literature—so that wherever the 
one goes, by a law as certain as that of gravitation, 
the other follows, was reserved for Mr. George 
Clarke, the founder and proprietor of tne Lt Quor 
Tza ComMPany. 

Mr. Clarke has been in the tea trade for man 
2 and some three years ago the idea struc 

im of devising a scheme for presenting a volume 
by some standard author with every three pounds 

tea purchased. He reflected that while to the 
multiplication of books there was n en. ye 
that by the operation of the School Boards through. 
out the country a new generation was growing into 
life with an increased capacity for reading—a 
generation educationally capable of reading and 
3 the best works of our best authors. 

presented a — opportunity for the distri - 
bution of sterling literature, as a taste for the pure 
and elevating once implanted is seldom obliterated, 
Besides which, literature of a pestiferous kind was 
increasing aud this, if read, would render the work 
of the School Board only a questionable benefit. 
Having had considerable experience in the tea trade, 
and being a good buyer of an article the purchase 
of whizh requires fine taste, good judgment, and 
great discrimination, Mr. Clarke devised a plan 
under which the public could be supplied with 
sound genuine tea, of fine flavour and quality, at u 
price as low or lower than that charged b 
ordinary dealers, while at the same time the retail 
purchaser would receive standard books as bonuses 
and the agent a remunerative profit. 

Naturally, the question would arise, under what 
name sball the new project be floated? For. 
although the great English bard bas asked, What's 
in a name?” still the matter is one of considerable 
importance. The name should be in a measure de- 
scriptive of the thing for which it stands, and 
altLough the term II Quon TA CoMPANY may at 
first appear inappropriate, still, when we remember 
that the usage in the tea trade with all careful 
bu) ers is to liquor“ the samples submitted for 
sale to them, it is easy to understand how Mr 
Cl: rke, foresceing that success would depend upon 
the quality of the article sold rather than on any 
adventitious c'rcumatances, and that success could 
— come by the exercise of the utmost caution 
and care in the initial step of purchasing, having 
resolve to liquor“ all samples before buying. 
hit on the happy expedient of dividing the wer l b; 
a simple hyphen, and thus produced the appropriate 
and suggestive cognomen— 

THE LI-QUOR TEA COMPANY. 

The name iteelf is a guarantee to the consumer 
that a sample of each parcel of tea bought has been 
submitted to the liquor“ test. 

The palate of the tea-drinker is capable of culti- 
vation. In some districts within the United 
Kingdom, a rough tea is preferred; in others, a 
taste for a finer flavour prevails ; in one Ic 
— tea is popular, in another black is mast h 14 

esteem. i 


in some regions the tea with/ 


leaf unbroken is alone popular, while in others it 
is used broken and reduced almost to a powder. It 
is a business and an art so to blend the various kind 

- Of teas asto meet these tastes, and we cannot 
to reveal what are valuable trade secrets. 


were completely astonished by what we saw during | 
our visit, We looked at the company tirst with 


suspicion, expecting little from it but trashy books 
and bad tea Our visit was a critical one. We 
saw the tes emptied from the original packages as 
received from China or India, and traced its pro- 
gress through the various processes of grinding (to 
slightly break the leaf), blending, mixing, weighing, 
making up into packets, labelling, and finally 
packing in response to some agent's order. We 
examined for ourselves the Congou, Moning ~— 
Assam, Orange Pekoe, Hyson, Gunpowder, &o., 
and we were surprised to find only teas of the 
soundest character being used, while about the 
quality there oould be no question. We have since 
‘‘liquored ” the samples then abstracted for our 
selves with the result of amply confirming Mr. 
Clarke's judgment asa buyer We have no hesita- 
tion in stating that the teas sold by the Li Quor“ 
agents at 2s. 8d., 3°., and 3s 4d. per Ib. are quite 
equal in quality to the article sold at corresponding 
prices by ordinary grocers, and in many instances 
much better. One element of success, then, is 
secured—the tea is good 
We now turn to the books; and in reply toa 
question addressed to him, Mr. Clarke informed us 
that the customers select their own books, and that 
the range of choice now extends to over 800 distinct 
works! The books most popular (of which most are 
selected) are the Bible (in the English, Scotch, and 
Welsh languages), „% Robinson Crusoe,” Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ 
works of Dickens and Lytton are very popular, as 
are also some of the leading magazines. In many 
cases volumes the retail prices of which are 7s. 6d. 
or even more, are instock. The edition of Dickens 
available is the well-known Charles Dickens’ 
Edition” and that of Lytton ‘‘ The Knebworth 
Edition,” both of which sell at 3s. 6d. per vol. 
Having seen room after room, and floor after 
floor, of warehouses, filled with books from floor to 
ceiling (the stock on band numbering some half a 
million of volumes), and having examined the books 
for ourselves, we can only come to the conclusion that 
Mr. Clarke possesses equal ability aud discrimina- 
tion in the selection of books and in the purchase 
of tea, and, consequently, it is no wonder that in 
little over three years he has 4,500 agents, many of 
whom are grocers actively employed in selling the 
Li-Quor VE, or that 30,000 HovsEs AND HoMEs in 
our land are made richer each month by the addi- 
tion of a volume of euch sterling worth as those 
distributed by the L1-Quor ComPany. 
TO THE READER WHO IS NOT USING LI-QUOR TEA. 

Every packet of our tea bears a voucher, and 
upon completing the purchase of 3lb. the holder is 
entitled to exchange the vouchers for any book in 
the company’s case. 

READ WHAT IS SAID AS TO QUALITY OF TEA. 

The Author of Enquire Within” writes :— 

% Messrs. Harrison & Co., Tower Hill, London. 

**Gentlemen,—I have tried your Li Quor Tea 
given it a good and impartial trial—having no inte- 
rest in the matter other than my desire to facilitate 
domestic comfort and promote economy and healtb. 
As an old author, whose works upon domestic 
matters have circulated to an extent of millions of 
volumes—whoee life has been chiefly devoted to the 
study of household science and the arts of peace, 
an op to the horrors of war —I have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing your Li-Quor Tea to be a 
genuine and agreeable article, alike worthy of the 
cottage and the palace. And I regard with especial 
favour the inducement you hold out to purchasers, 
by the presentation of really good books, to elevate 
and gratify the thoughts that are roused to action 
by the healthy decoction obtainable from your 
Li-Quor Tea. May book-leaves and tea-leaves 
extend their comforting alliance through your enter- 
prising instrumentality ; and, under the stimulus of 
the cup that ‘cheers but not inebristes, may the 
writing of good authors shed noble influences 
* Te minds and loving hearts ! 
(Signed) 

4 Tue AUTHOR OF ‘Enquire WITHIN.’” 


READ DESCRIPTION OF LITERATURE 
The following is from an article in the leading 
Christian paper of the country, the Christian 
World :— 

As you enter St. Paul's you read that if you 
require a monument of Sir Christopher Wren, its 
great architect, you must look around. The same 
may be said of the Lt - Cox TEA Company. People 
way go to Tower Hill and see the warehouses filled 
with tea and books, they may gaze with wonder on 
the 7 may admire the quick fiogers 
ever weighing and packing—and the manner in 
which each little packet is filled up and labelled and 
marked off is, indeed. amusing; may praise the 
oder and industry everywhere — whether 
at George · street or the Postern House; may be 
ru -k with the business air of the head juarters 
of the company in Fenchurch-street ; but the real 
trophies of the company, and the best witnesses to 
its character, are to be found in the agencies 
scattered all over England, Scotland, and Ireland, 

temperance and civilisation—the miner in 
Cornwall, the Manchester cottonspinner, the plough- 
man of N orfolk, the shipbuilder on the banks of the 
Clyde, the linen-weaver of Belfast—wherever, in 
fact, the Anglo Saxon earns his daily bread.— 
CHRISTOPHER ORAYON.” 


Write a postcard to Li-Quur TEA Company 


But we may say, as a result of a personal inspec- 
tion of the eatabli 4 2 


shment on Tower Hill, that we 


simply), London, for a catalogue of books given 
way, and for name of nearest agent.—[A dvt.] 


* 


and cookery books, Ko. The 


HEALTH! STRENGTH !| 
COMFORT II! 


DR. RIDGES FOOD 


For INFANTS. 
SATISFYING — STRENGTHENING —SOOTHING. 


DR. RIDGE’S FOOD 


For INVALIDS. 
AGREEABLE — DIGESTIBLE — NOURISHING. 


Da. NES FOOD is the best, and 


enjoys a larger sale than any other. 


DB. RIDGE’S FOOD POSSESSES 
the FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES over all 

other Articles of a similar character, vis. 

Having been cooked, it goes furth-r, 

Being in a concentrated form, it is cheaper. 

Is made without trouble in two minutes. 

Requires no cooking. 

Does not cause acidity or wind. 

Guaranteed purity. 

Gives quiet nights to mothers, nurses, and 

invalids, 

Health ! strength‘! and comfort to all. 

As professionally certified, it has saved the lives 
of many, when all other diet nad failed, 
Will support life single-handed, either with or 

without milk, bewg a Milk Food, 
Is put up in sizes to suit all classes, and sold 
every Where, 


DR. RIDGE’S FOOD.—Mr. W. J. 
BARKER, of Clearmount, Weymouth, writes :— 
“My last six children, aged respectively six, 
five, four, three, two, and one years old, are such 
2 of health, even for this proverbially 
ealthy town, that, each and all of them havin 
been briught up by hand on DR, RIDGE’ 
FOOD, from the age of two up to eighteen 
mouths, I think it only right to send you this 
8; ontaneous acknowledgment of its great merit. 
My name being well known amongst the grocers 
and chemists throughout the country, th:s per- 
soual attestation to its proved worth, as the best 
article of diet for young children, may be of 
service to them when consulied as ta the best 
food by anxious mothers.—Oct. 14, 1878.” 


DR. RIDGE'S FOOD.—GEORGE B. 
MEAD, M. D., Licentiate of the London College 
of Physicians, Newmarket, says :— 

“TI have great pleasure in stating that Dr. 
Ridge’s Patent Food is a very valuable prepara- 
tion, especially in cases where the digestive 
powers are unusually ſeeble I first tried it in 
the cease of an infant, who was apparently dying 
from exhaustion and excessive vomiting, all kinds 
of diet having been tried in vain; as a last 
resource some of the Patent Food was given, 
mixed with water, which was retained. Thechild 
rapidly improved, and now, after a lap-e of some 
months (during which it has lived on Patent 
Food), it is quite well and strong. 


RIDGE’S FOOD. — 4 late 
eminent Physician thus wrote of Ridge’s Food: 

„I bave examined and tried Dr. Ridge's Patent 
Food, and find it a very useful thing for children 
and invalids, It has a great advantage over 
meny articles of diet, by possessing an agreeable 
flavour, and leaving no acidity behiud, I often 
recommend it to invalids because it is 80 easy of 
digestion and 80 very nouris‘ing, and it contains 
all the elements essential to growth and <a 
For young children, end for those w 
digestive powers are impaired by loss of reeth or 
imoerfert mastication, this diet is invaluable.” 


DE. RIDGE’S FOOD, it will bo seen 


by the fo testimonials, is a thorough! 

genuine article of diet. Scores of equally valuable 
documeuts might be quoted if necessary. Dr. 
RIDGE’S FOOD makes delicious CUP PUD- 
DINGS for Infants, CUSTARDS for weakly 
children, delicious PUDDINGS for Invalids. 
For FRUIT PUDDINGS, PIES, JELLIES, 
SPONGE CAKES, &c., is UNSURPASSED 
for those suffering from weak digestion. This 
Food is also largely used and greatiy esteemed 
for THICKENING SOU PS, SAUCKS, BEBF 
TEA, thus adding to their nutritious properties. 


DR. RIDGE was the first to introduce 


a perfect farinaceous food for infants, children, 
and invalids, the success of which has brought 
into the et a number of imitators and vendors 
of worthless, innutritious, and dangerous prepara- 
tions, some of which are put forward as * 
invention of medica! men, although Dr. Ri 
was the original and only professional man who 
really invented, patented, and wannfactured 
under his own personal supervision such a prepi- 
ration. Purchasers should be careful to see that 
they get DR. RIDGE’S PATENT COOKED 
FOOD, as there are several worthless preparations 
now being offered, and largely advertised to the 
public, some of whic: resemble in outward ap- 
pearance Dr. Ridge’a Patent Cooked Food. 
Others profess to be manufactured under the 
supervision of medical meu. Dr Ridge’s Patent 
Ceoked Food is enclosed in white wrappers, 
whether supplied iu packets o- in canisters, and 
the worde,“ Dr. Ridze’s Patent Cooked Food,” 
are printed — thereon, so-that none need be 
deceived or mistaken. 


DE. RIDGE’S ALMANACK FOR 


1880 sent post free for Id. in stamps. = 
DR. RIDGE & CO., Roxel Food Mills, 
LOND N. 
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